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Education 





UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 1908. 


THE University Court will shortly APPOINT 
MATRICULATION EXAMINERS as 
follows :— 
Supjects. Pazsent EXaMIners. 
Language and (*The Rev. T. A. Walker, Litt.D., 


History of England LUD, M.A, 
and Wales Alfred J. Wyatt, M.A. 


*J. H. Grace, M.A. 
a rer M.A., Se.D., 


Ph.D., M.A. 
Watson, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Beperinenial Mochantes} William Watson, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


and Heat 
Chemistry... ..  .. H.O. Jones, M.A. 
ny ccs aan. ese — Potter, 


The Examiners whose names are marked with 
an asterisk have served for the full period of five 


years. 

Particulars will be given by the Registrar of the 
University, University Registry, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff, to whom application must be sent on or 
before January 7th, 1908. 

J. EEE ANGUS. 
Registrar e University. 

December, 1907. ' 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGB OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 

Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru a Mynwy, Caerdydd. 





The Council of the College invites applications 
for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
GREEK. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned; to whom applications with testi- 
monials (which need not be printed) must be sent 
on or before Friday, January 10th, 1908. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
December 31st, 1907. Registrar. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 





“HE NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1907 is 

now ready, and will be sent free on request 

to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 

mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 

is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 

concerning books. You are not wearied by ‘‘a 

ie good book’’ jingle and that sort of thing, 

it you are treated to some very genuine prose 

and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 


THomAsS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 
———————————E 


UEEN SQUARE CLUB, 


A social club for men and women interested in 
Politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain- 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the Bri Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 


NOTICE. 


All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.C. 


All business communica- 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy,” 
95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Education 





ING'S COLLBGB, LONDON 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Theory, Practice, and History of Education.— 
J. W. Apamson, B.A., Professor (Head of 
the Department). 

Ethics.—Reverend A. CALDECOTT, D.Litt., 
D.D., Professor. 

Psychology.—C. S. Mysrs, M.A., M.D., Pro- 
fessor. W. Brown, B.A., Lecturer. 

The Department is recognised by the Board of 
Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers under the Teachers’ Registration Regu- 
lations. 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in 
Secondary Schools, extends over one academical 
year, beginning in October or January. It is 
su'table for those who are preparing to take the 
Teachers’ Diploma, University of London, and for 
the Certificate of the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 

The Fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, 
or 8 guineas per term (three terms in the year). 

Application should be made to 

PROF. ADAMSON, 
King's College, Strand, W.C. 


Books for Sale 





EeXcYcLoPapia BRITANNICA, a set in 

half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 
for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W E. GouLDEN, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 








RCTIC EXPLORATION. SverprupP 
(OtTo). Four Years in the Arctic Regions. 

2 vols., well illustrated ; maps; bound in buck- 
ram as issued; published by Longmans, 36/- 
net, for 9/- ; new.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





OOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST.— 

Thousands of the Best Books at from 25 to 

80 per cent. below the original prices. Largest 

and best Stock of Secondhand and New Remainder 

Books in the World. Write for our January 

Catalogue—W. H. SmitH & Son, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 





HE BOOKSELLERS' PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000, 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages : 

FIRST... Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Reliet in Old Age. 


THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 


FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 


addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members ard their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. ll these are. available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 


EIGHTH. The payment of thesubscriptions confers 
am absolute right to benefits in all cases of need. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. GzorGe LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, F.C. 


Typewriting 





"TYPE WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Ms&sser, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





UTHORS’ MSS., $d. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 


M TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 
* Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. JACKSON, 
37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W, (late of 
Rosebery Square Buildings). 
EE 


Books, etc,, Wanted 








Witt PURCHASB AT ANY TIME. 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the inning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.—JACQUES ROSENTHAL, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 
Ne —————————————S— 


Art 


i xBIBitiON OF FURNITURE, Metal 

Work and Modelled Ceilings, by ERNEST 
W. GIMSON.—DEBENHAM & FREEBODY’'S 
ART GALLERIES, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
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THE PONGO PAPERS 


AND 


THE DUKE OF BERWICK. 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
With Illustrations by DAVID WHITELAW. 28. Gd. net. 


VANITY FAIR. 

‘*** The Duke of Berwick ’ is the kind of poetry we would like to 
read when we are sick or sorrowful, for it is pure art unstained by 
any trace of human emotion or of that sickly business called living. . . . 

‘** The ‘ Pongo Papers’ . . . area brilliant satire. . . . Thisisa 
book which everyone must read."' 


THE TRIBUNE. 
‘Lord Alfred Douglas writes a clever preface for a clever little 
book . he exhibits the very difficult art of being utterly foolish. 
. Weare very grateful tohim. ... There is real laughter in 
the * Pongo Papers.’ 


COUNTRY LIFE. 
‘The Duke of Berwick ' is delightfully witty and satirical. 
No one will deny that the finish and execution of Lord Alfred 
Douglas's work is extraordinary. . 


THE OBSERVER. 

‘Lord Alfred Douglas's entertaining whim of associating inap- 
propriate ethical qualities with various undistinguished members of 
the brute creation reappears in the * Pongo Papers.’ . . . It is all in 
the best style of ‘ nonsense verse,’ which consists largely in conveying 
the minimum of useful information with the maximum of craftsman- 
ship."’ 

THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

‘* The * Pongo Papers,’ by Lord Alfred Douglas, contains some 
of the wittiest verse that has been written in our time. The satire 
is rapier-like in its thrusts. The solemn methods of modern 
‘scientific’ thinkers come in for some delicious raillery. ‘The 
Duke of Berwick ' is full of drollery, and will bear reading more 
than once. It is difficult to estimate the amount of delicate art and 
literary culture that have gone to the writing of these astonishingly 
clever nonsense verses.’ 


London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 















THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON 
PROCESS OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS. 
From the PRINCIPAL COLLECTIONS OF NOTE. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF 
WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of Permanent Photo- 

graphic Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees 

of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 


COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALS, MSS., DRAWINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, ART OBJECTS, MICROSCOPIC WORK, &c. 


For limited editions the Autotype processes of Book 
Illustrations are cheaper than any existing methods of 
block reproductions, and yield infinitely superior results. 











Inquiries are invited from those requiring 
Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and &stimates submitted. 


The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 

















—— 











The Booklovers Library 


delivers books in London and to any part of 
the United Kingdom. Its bocks are unlabelled, 
fresh, clean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just as you wish. It gives 
you the books you want when you want them. 


FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 
ORDINARY SERVICE. 


Twelve Months Six Months Three Months 
One Book... oe ws eve 
© Books .. Sia @ & . 1} 4 one . 10 $ 
Three Books .é wf 110 12 0 
Four Books .. - me « 140 14 0 
Six Books 2126. 111 6 16 0 
Eight Books . 330 116 0 18 0 
Subscribers to the abo: ha books 
mesnegey ten deed te Litany in Flames Seren and 17 Haponet 
Street service may exchange their books 


bacribe rs to the 
ay RS a canteen | somes 
oka arwarded to mabe me the feted lunes bone 
retur f+) ie a u rt . carnage 
four books, by rail, ein , hey case he cue as pay tay three ota 


Booklet giving full terms of Subscription, the latest 
Monthly Book List, etc., will be sent Post Free upon 
application. 











The Booklovers Library 


17 Hanover Street, London, W. 
And at Harrod's Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 











The New Album 
of Modes 


“The Recognised Fashion Authority” 


Edited by MISS A. MEEHAN 








The “ New Album” is published on the 20th of each month 
and is on Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents throughout the 
Kingdom. 


PRICE 1/- MONTHLY 


The “New Album” is a Ladies’ Paper of the very highest 
class, and is three months in advance of all other Fashion 


Journals. 


Annual Subscription to any part of the 
World, 15/= post free 





Where any difficulty is experienced in obtaining a copy, 
send 1s. 3d. for a specimen, Post Free, to the Manager, “ New 
Album,” 95 Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 
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Registered as a Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and at the 
New York Post Office as Second-class Mail Matter. Sub- 
scriptions: Inland 153.; Foreign 178. 6d. a year, post free. 





All communications intended for the Editor should be sent to 
63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
. The publishing ofices of Tue AcaDEMy are af 95 Fetter Lane, 
B.C., to which address all business letters should be sent. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts 


which are not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. The 
receipt of a proof does not imply acceptance of an article. 





LIFE AND LETTERS 


WE have received a further letter from Mr. Gar- 
nett, in which he explains that the reason he did not 
object to our version of his lecture at the Playgoers’ 
Club before he heard from Mr. Courtney, is that his 
attention had not previously been drawn to that ver- 
sion. He also explains that his reference to ‘‘ running 
with the hare and hunting with the hounds’”’ was 
made to the Daily Telegraph, and not personally to 
the dramatic critic of the Daily Telegraph; and this 
distinction is apparently in his eyes a very important 
one. So be it. We can only regret that we should 
have given unnecessary publicity to the entirely unim- 
portant remarks of Mr. Garnett, and register a fer- 
vent vow that we will not be so rash as to attempt to 
report his utterances in future. We are unable to 
print Mr. Garnett’s letter, because he does not confine 
himself to the matter at issue, but allcws himself 
to indulge in reflections which are on the borderland 
of impertinence with regard to the policy of THE 
ACADEMY as misinterpreted by himself. He refers, 
among other things, to the ‘‘ animus’’ we have dis- 
played against Mr. Courtney. The idea that we have 
any animus against the distinguished dramatic critic 
of the Daily Telegraph is too obviously grotesque to 
call for any denial on our part. If any animus exists, 
or existed, it lies in the words of Mr. Garnett, of 
which we endeavoured to give a résumé in our report 
of the proceedings. According to Mr. Garnett, this 
endeavour was an unsuccessful one, and there is the 
end of the matter. 


Mr. Hall Caine has joined the noble ranks of Zadkiel, 
Old Moore, Raphael, and their great Eighteenth Cen- 
tury prototype, Partridge. But, wiser than his rivals, 
he only prophesies about the past; for on Sunday last 
he informed the editor of the Daily Mail that he knew 
that the Druce coffin contained not lead but a human 
body, the body of the late T. C. Druce. Fancy that! 
We do not wish to impugn the sagacity of the great 
Manx writer, but there were others who, though they 
did not communicate with ‘‘ Marlowe’s mighty line ”’ 
——— the same conviction some ten years ago. 
‘‘T come here on a principle of my own,”’ said Uncle 
Joseph in the ‘‘ Wrong Box,’’ when he was discovered 
at a public house. ‘‘ The principle is commoner than 
you suppose,” observed Mr. Michael Finsbury, his 
nephew. Asan establisher of precedent, Mr. Hall Caine 





should become almost as famous as Mr. Robert Cald- 
well in the higher and harder field of affidavit making. 
All our distinguished men of letters may now be 
expected to prophesy, of course, in the columns of 
the Daily Mail, which is more trustworthy about the 
future than it ever was about the past. 





We may expect communications of this kind: “In 
August last Mr. George Meredith made a remarkable 
prognostication, which, out of consideration for Mr. 
Sidney Lee, we were quite unable to publish—Mr. 
Meredith wrote: ‘I know that during the coming 
autumn no further light will be thrown on establishing 
the identity between Bacon and Shakespeare. If you 
ask how | know, I answer, that as a student of life, 
I know it, exactly with such kind and certainty of 
knowledge as is possessed by my eminent contem- 
porary, Mr. Hall Caine.’ The veteran novelist was 
quite opposed to the opening of the grave at Stratford- 
on-Avon, being convinced after many years’ considera- 
tion that the body interred there was that of William 
Shakespeare.’”’” Or again: ‘“‘ Mr. Edmund Gosse last 
February informed us that the House of Lords would 
not be abolished this year; the delightful author of 
‘Father and Son’ added, significantly, that as long 
as he remained Librarian it was not likely to 
be abolished for some years to come. We were very 
anxious to publish this information, but on consulting 
our solicitors we decided that the audacious prediction 
might influence the present Government in its policy. 
For even more cogent reasons we were obliged to 
withhold Professor Sidney Colvin’s astonishing 
message to the Daily Mail ‘that no government, 
Liberal or Conservative, would contemplate the sale 
of the print room at the British Museum to Mr. Pier- 
pont Morgan.’ Now that the year is over we have no 
hesitation in making this public as nothing we can say 
at this juncture can really damage the proposed pur- 
chase, if anything of the kind is contemplated by Sir 
Henry Cainpbell-Bannerman.”’ 


Mr. Hall Caine’s protest against the ‘‘ desecration ”’ 
at Highgate Cemetery sounds like a sob from Mr. 
Jerry Cruncher on the introduction of Cremation. 
Othello’s occupation would have been gone but for 
that same desecration. There are other and easier 
modes of exhumation than the mere physical inspec- 
tion of a coffin and its contents. The breath was 
scarcely out of the late Mr. Rossetti’s body before Mr. 
Hall Caine romped into print with a compilation of 
trivial anecdotes, told with all the gusto of d retired 
valet from whom the key of the cupboard containing 
the family skeleton has been providentially wrested. 
And, having built his name on this foundation he pro- 
ceeded to pour forth those grotesque novels which are 
accepted by the ignorant and uneducated as works of 
literature arson moral truths and realistic pic- 
tures of modern life. In ‘‘ Who’s Who”’ we learn 
without surprise that Mr. Hall Caine ‘‘ had a good 
deal to do with the breakdown of the three-volume 
novel.’”’ Another Sidonia, he has danced one on the 
coffin of Mr. Druce. A good title for his new book 
would be, ‘‘ The Return of the Druces,’’ without 
acknowledgments to Mr. Robert Browning. 


‘‘The Festive Season’ has not been without its 
effect on our lively contemporary Vanity Fair. <A 
writer in its columns, after some rather muddled 
and absolutely irrelevant remarks about the Daily 
Telegraph and ‘‘earnest’ conceit,” proceeds to 
quote from a letter signed “In Nubibus” 
which appeared in our correspondence columns 
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the week before last. The writer of this letter 
made some flattering remarks about THe AcADEmy, 
and the Vanity Fair scribe refers to these remarks as 
‘*fatuous self praise.’’ What does the poor gentle- 
man mean? If ‘‘A’”’ writes to the Jacksonville Eagle 
and refers to it as ‘‘ your valuable paper,”’ does that 
constitute ‘‘ fatuous self praise’’ on the part of the 
Jacksonville Eagle? Vanity Fair should beware of 
judging other papers by itself. On THe AcaADEMYy we 
don’t write the correspondence in our own office, what- 
ever may be the custom on Vanity Fair. 


We are glad that the authorities have at last awakened 
to the necessity of doing something to put an end to 
the disgraceful license of the atheists and “free- 
thinkers’ who pollute the air with their disgusting 
blasphemies at Highbury Corner and elsewhere. One 
of these persons has been arrested on the charge of 
blasphemy. We are constantly pointing out that the 
attitude of the police and magistrates towards these 
people is unecessarily tender. By doing so we have 
incurred the wrath of our amiable contemporary, the 
Freethinker, which was good enough, the other 
day, to point out to us that even an atheist is a citizen 
of this country, and as such entitled to the protection 
of the police. We cordially agree. An atheist is a 
citizen and so is a man in the most infectious stage of 
scarlet fever, and so, for the matter of that, is a con- 
victed murderer. All these persons are equally entitled 
to the protection of the police. The murderer must 
not be lynched, but must be disposed of by the proper 
process of the law; the gentleman with scarlet fever 
must be put into an isolated ward or room to avoid 
the danger to others of infection; and the atheist 
should be constrained to do his “ freethinking”’ by 
himself and not inflict its contagion on the ignorant 
and the foolish. Nobody wishes him to be persecuted, 
but he should not be allowed to persecute other people, 
and those who venture to disagree with him and have 
the temerity to tell him so in public should not be “ run 
in,’’ and fined, as some unfortunate man was not long 
ago. 


Many people will hear with regret the news of the 
death of Mr. Leonard Smithers. He will be remem- 
bered as the proprietor and publisher of the Savoy 
Magazine, to which Aubrey Beardsley contributed 
some of his best drawings. He also published 


the ‘‘ Ballad of Reading Gaol,’’ and for a 
short time kept in Bond Street one of the 
best booksellers’ shops in London. He had an 


unrivalled knowledge of books, a real love of litera- 
ture, and a fine taste in all matters of artistic know- 
ledge. In spite of some failings he was a man of 
genuine kind-heartedness, and his generous treatment 
of Ernest Dowson will be remembered to his credit. 
Mr. Smithers died in great poverty and leaves a son 
of sixteen years, who is unfortunately almost entirely 
without means of support. ° 


The Bishop of Gloucester has apparently revoked a 
license to preach in his diocese, which he had granted 
to a certain ancient retired incumbent, the Rev. W. 
Lockett, because that old gentleman persists in preach- 
ing in Nonconformist chapels. Apparently Mr. 
Lockett’s only reason for doing so.is the singularly 
inconclusive one that the incumbent recently appointed 
to his parish church, a Mr. Amps, is what he calls a 
‘‘ ritualist.’”, Our Nonconformist contemporary, the 
Daily News, affects pain at the normal result of Mr. 
Lockett’s continued insubordination. It expresses its 
opinion in the usual phrase that ‘‘ the Bishop’s action 











will create as much indignation in the country gener- 
ally as it has created in the diocese of Gloucester.”’ It 
may, but how much indignation is that? And does 
our contemporary mean by the truly nonconforming 
use of the ambiguous word “‘diocese,’’ indignation 
among the only people whom the Bishop’s very reason- 
able action the least affects, the Churchmen whose 
diocesan he is, or the political Nonconformists who live 
in that part.of the county of Gloucester which com- 
prises the diocese? If it means the Nonconformists, 
our contemporary may possibly be able to work up 
some feeling as a political plank. If it means the 
Churchmen, we imagine that they had sufficient experi- 
ence, before Dr. Gibson’s arrival, of the efforts of 
senility to be at all inclined to sympathise with a 
retired clergyman of eighty, who lends himself as a 
—— for working up political capital for the Daily 

ews. ; 


Dr. Gibson might reasonably expect that a clergy- 
man with fifty years’ experience was aware when he 
applied for a license that the license excluded permis- 
sion to preach in Nonconformist chapels. Since Mr. 
Lockett persists in ignoring that fact Dr. Gibson has 
had the unpleasing duty of proving to him that even 
at eiguty he is not too old to learn. We know nothing 
of Mr. Lockett, except his age, but if he has really 
assumed the truculent attitude attributed to him by the 
Daily News, we suspect that, like ‘‘ the old prophet,” 
he is a confirmed strayer from his beat; if so, he has 
no one but himself to thank that he has met his lion at 
last. It would be difficult to find a tamer one than Dr. 
Gibson in the whole episcopal lair, as his conduct on 
the Ritual Commission has already shown. Where 
does the injustice at which the Daily News affects to 
be pained lie? It lies quite plainly in its own eye. 
When a political Nonconformist organ, like our con- 
temporary, talks about a diocese, suggests the advan- 
tages to be derived by the clergy from Liberation, and 
asserts that Disestablishment would allow both Mr. 
Lockett and Mr. Amps to preach where they like, it is 
merely fingering by anticipation the proceeds of Dis- 
endowment with which it is hoping to re-endow its 
own political sect. Are there, among the clergy who 
would like to preach in Nonconformist chapels with 
Mr. Lockett, any sheep so foolish as not to recognise 
the voice of the old wolf? 


A writer in the Musical News is very indignant with 
THe AcapEeMy because it loves not the works of 
Stainer, Barnby, Gadsby and Garrett, and the remarks 
on this subject which appeared not long ago in its 
columns are, we are informed by our contemporary, 
indicative of the ‘‘ ignorance and prejudice’ of their 
writer. The Musical News, referring to those 
remarks, says: ‘‘ Musicians are quite able to assess at 
its paper value such an outpouring as this,’’ an obser- 
vation which we don’t quite follow. What is the 
“paper value”’ of an “‘ outpouring,” and how does 
a ‘‘ musician” set about the task of “‘ assessing ’’ it? 
Against the implied assumption that anyone-writing in 
Tue AcaDEmy on the subject of music must, of course, 
not be a musician it would be useless to protest. We 
merely note it as a curiosity of ‘“‘ musical ”’ journalism. 
The Musical News goes on to observe that “‘ curiously 
enough, an article in the Church Times . . is evi- 
dently written from much the same point of view as 
that in THe Acapemy.’’ Curiouser and curiouser! 
We are cheered to find that Tue Acapemy is not the 
only victim of ‘‘ ignorance and prejudice ” on the sub- 
ject of music among contemporary journals. It seems 
somehow to increase the ‘‘ paper value”’ of its out- 
pourings. 
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A DREAM 
I. 


I walked alone 

In a land of my own— 
Hills of sleep enringed it round; 

Deep and broad 

With never a ford 


The river broke from under the ground. 


II. 
Trees leant over it, 
Reeds did cover it, 
Down the middle the sunlight went; 
There clouds rested 
Heavily crested— 


White on the water they leaned content. 


ITI. 
And here, and there, 
A delicate air 
Laid on the river its faint lace fan; 
The tall reeds bowed 
And the bulrush proud— 
Hither and thither the light wave ran. 


IV. 
The sun upclomb 
To the high blue dome— 
Set in the heaven, he watched the plain— 
Watched his fill 
Till the stream was still 


And the face of the pastures cracked in pain. 


V. 
The tall reeds drooped 
And the bulrush stooped; 
The sweet air choked, as the sun did gaze. 
The far plain glimmered 
With heat that shimmered, 


The feet of the mountains were ringed with haze. 


VI. 
On moved the sun; 
One by one 
Forth from the heavens the eve-clouds stept; 
The wind blew starkly, 
The stream ran darkly— 


Day hid her face in her hands, and wept. 
a ee ee 





LITKERATURE 
PATHOLOGICAL OPTIMISM 


The Prolongation of Life. By Evie Mercunixorr, 
Sub-Director of the Pasteur Institute. Translated 
by P. Cuatmers Mircuett, D.Sc.Oxon., F.R.S., 
Secretary of the Zoological Society of London. 
(London: William Heinemann, 12s. 6d. net.) 


Four years ago Professor Metchnikoff, the famous 
author of the theory of phagocytosis as an explanation 
of the phenomena of immunity in disease, wrote a 
volume which was translated admirably into English 
by Dr. Chalmers Mitchell under the title ‘‘ The Nature 
of Man: Studies in Optimistic Philosophy.’’ This 
book, to which he has written the sequel we are con- 
ae was intended to assist us to frame a more 
hopeful conception of life by arousing in us the instinct 
of death. The words sound like a contribution to a 
smart dialogue in a modern play, but, nevertheless, 
they have a meaning. Professor Metchnikoff’s two- 
fold argument was then (and, it may be added, is now) 
as follows: (1) Human misery and suffering are due 
to disturbances in our organic equilibrium, which pro- 
duce discords in our structure and tormenting doubts 
in our inner consciousness. (2) These disturbances in 
equilibrium are themselves the result of man’s inheri- 
tance from remote animal ancestors, which is of such 
a complex character that many remnants of structure, 
many instincts in habit, and many impulses in behaviour 
remain active in us when our environment no longer 
calls for them, and, indeed, when it may be in active 
opposition to their presence. In The Nature of 
Man”’ Professor Metchnikoff developed this argument 
with all the skill of a first-class dialectician and re- 
inforced it by brilliant biological investigations. With 
transparent sincerity he set himself in opposition to the 
whole of religion and philosophy—at any rate, he found 
them equally unsatisfactory, for he declared that where 
faith in creeds and codes could do nothing to cunsole 
suffering humanity, science could do all or most. And, 
as in the previous volume, so in the one before us he 
regards theological or philosophical systems as owing 
their origin to an all-permeating dread of death, the 
teachings of resignation and of wisdom being the out- 
come of a desire on the part of the leaders of thought 
te console their followers for impending dissolution. 
In elaboration of this view he holds that the bitterness 
of death lies in its unnecessary or premature occur- 
rence, and in our knowledge that we are wound up for 
a longer period than it takes us to run down; so that 
if science can put off the evil day for a man until instinct 
tells him that his normal course is over, much of the 
miserable anticipation of annihilation will be abolished, 
and the world will be the happier in proportion. Such 
is the text of ‘‘ The Prolongation of Life,’’ the English 
version of which is also due to Dr. Chalmers Mitchell. 

Professor Metchnikoff sets about the expounding of 
his text in an orderly manner, indeed, one of the 
attractions of the book is the way in which the specula- 
tions are arranged in the sequence which a lawyer would 
employ in stating a case. First he quotes the com- 
parative frequency of centenarians as proving that un- 
resisting acquiescence in the occurrence of normal 
death at the age of three-score years and ten is already 
illogical where the more civilised and better instructed 
nations of to-day are in question, whatever it might 
have been in the case of those whom David was ad- 
dressing when he describes four-score years as the 
time-limit of man’s vital strength. Here the view that 
the utility of man and woman to the race disappears 
with the power or possibility of reproduction is chal- 
lenged, and the reason for the author’s attitude 
is clear, inasmuch as death at the age of seventy, 
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when we recall the average duration of the 
productive periods of the two sexes, implies a very liberal 
span of life. Professor Metchnikoff, who later points 
out the obvious fact that there is good work to be 
done in the world by men and women who have ceased 
to propagate their species, suggests that sterility arrives 
too soon among us, and refuses to endorse any de- 
ductions as to the normal span of human lite which 
are drawn from a consideration of the lengtn of the 
productive period as we understand it. He demon- 
strates that the power to reproduce is in some instances 
very persistent, not weakening progressively with age— 
note, for example, the behaviour of hair and nails— 
and from this he concludes that other organs and ap- 
pendages might remain active longer if they were pro- 
tected. This brings him to the circumstances which 
are adverse to such activity, and his explanation of 
their evil influence is dependent on the ingenious patho- 
logical theory of phagocytosis, which originally made 
him famous. Senility he regards as the result of a 
form of phagocytosis, in which cells of a_ higher 
organisation are gradually destroyed by devouring cells 
termed macrophags, degeneration then occurring as 
the specific tissue is replaced by the invaders. When de- 
preciation in the working value of a specific tissue— 
muscle, nerve or what not—has proceeded to the 
point of inactivity, senility has arrived, and Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff designs to show that this 
mournful date can be greatly postponed by careful 
attention. The macrophags owe their presence 
and sinister multiplication, he surmises, to our habits 
as well as to our inheritance of an inadequate physiology 
or a muddled anatomy, and we have to decide how to 
annul the evil of these habits, seeing that we can never 
or seldom correct our physiology or our anatomy. 

So far the author has had only man, including woman, 
in contemplation. At this point he turns aside to ex- 
amine the conditions prevalent in the animal kingdom, 
seeking if anything in the lives of those lower beings 
with whom we are connected directly by the chain of 
evolution—-on this point Professor Metchnikoff allows 
no doubt whatever—will give a clue to the causes that 
prolong life in them, or to the causes that may unduly 
shorten their careers as much as they shorten ours. 
A rapid review of events in the lives of the animal king- 
dom, in which review traditions are now and again 
cited as well as accepted facts, invites us to come to the 
conclusion that many mammals, like the human race, 
do not live as long as they should, and indicates that 
the reason of this may be something in their structure. 
Size has nothing to do with the duration of life, the fact 
that the elephant, the largest animal, enjoys also the 
greatest span of life being a coincidence not capable 
of any explanation; man is the longest-lived mammal 
next to the elephant, though his bulk is so inconsider- 
able when compared with that of the giraffe, the camel, 
the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, the buffalo, or the 
horse. The period of gestation, the period of growth, 
and the sum of these two have all been supposed to be 
worth study as forming a basis for prognosing the dura- 
tion of the whole life of an animal, but scrutiny of the 
facts, confining ourselves to mammals, shows that no 
rules exist by which the uterine sojourn or the term of 
growth can be used as a definite ratio upon which to 
calculate the whole period of existence. When we 
turn from the mammals to consider the case of birds, 
fishes, and reptiles we find evidence to show tnat many 
of these are more long-lived than man. Parrots are 
known to live for 80 or 100 years, and this great age 
is commoner perhaps among them than among men; 
if there is anything in popular report pike and carp live 
for enormous periods; water tortoises live as long as 
one-hundred-and-fifty years. We are almost con- 


strained to look for some structural difference giving 
birds and reptiles an advantage over mammals, and in 
particular is it reasonable to do so if we suspect that 
many mammals, like men, die before their course is 








truly run, while birds, fishes, and reptiles escape this 
fate. Professor Metchnikoft is certain that what we 
term the lower mammals, even more than men, suffer 
from premature death, and he brings such good evi- 
dence forward in support of his belief that a certain 
kind of moraliser might well take note of this section 
of his book. We hear much of the degeneracy of the 
age, and of the physical deterioration that is surely 
following on our soft and profligate habits. Experts 
on recruiting, eloquent Roman preachers, broad-minded 
Anglican prelates, as well as half-informed popular 
lecturers and faddists of every brand have recently 
warned this country that our manhood is effete. They 
have done good by calling attention to such obvious 
things as the evils that are engendered in the populace 
by vile housing, insanitary habits, ignorance, and 
alcoholism; but they do not all stop there, for some of 
them ask us to see in the simple appetites and un- 
sophisticated manners of the beasts of the field an ex- 
ample of behaviour, the following of which would lead 
to a sounder public health. Now, all the figures of 
statisticians show that man’s expectation of survival 
has increased of recent years, in spite of the vastly en- 
hanced complexity of the social scheme. This com- 
plexity has brought with it evils of which we are all 
aware, but they are more than balanced by the wider 
spread of knowledge. It is a little rash to suggest the 
career of tne beast of the field as a hygienic or dietetic 
model to us when man appears to S progressing in 
health and strength, unless it can be shown that these 
identical beasts possess an expectation of life com- 
paring favourably with that of man. This cannot be 
shown. On the contrary, Professor Metchnikoff’s view 
that beasts in a state of nature die prematurely seems 
incontrovertible. As, then, the giraffe is not worried 
by his bridge losses, as the nerves of the hippopotamus 
are not affected by the whirligig of American finance, 
as the statistics of mortality among lions bear no rela- 
tion to the consumption of alcohol in deserts, we are 
bound to believe that the poor resistance of many 
members of the animal kingdom to early dissolution is 
due to something which acts potently and inimically, 
even where the life led is quite primitive. 

Professor Metchnikoff believes that the peccant some- 
thing is the conformation of the intestine in manimals. 
He puts this question: Mammals being on the one 
hand shorter-lived than birds and the lower vertebrates, 
whereas, on the other hand, the large intestine is much 
longer in them than in any other vertebrates—‘‘ Is 
there here any link of causality binding the two 
characters, or is it a mere coincidence?’”’ His reply 
is that the development of the large intestine is the 
source of danger to mammals, because the gut becomes 
the store-house of germs, the home of putrefaction, 
and so the starting-point of auto-intoxication, auto- 
intoxication being, he holds, the cause of premature 
death among men, as among many of those denizens 
of the wood and plain whose simple habits we are en- 
joined to imitate. Carnivorous animals, even more than 
men, the author suggests, partake of a diet with which 
they are unable to deal owing to this inconvenient 
piece of gut; and they die prematurely of the reten- 
tion and absorption of germs, from the action of which 
the light-moving bird and the torpid reptile are exempt 
through their more simple anatomy. Such is the 
tangible outcome of Professor Metchnikoff’s re- 
searches. He finds by discussion of various points 
that men should live longer than they do; he finds that 
many mammals, whose freedom from the worries of 
higher civilisation should cause them to live longer 
than men, live, as a matter of fact, a shorter time; and 
he finds in the circumstance that birds and reptiles, which 
live longer than might be expected considering all 
things, have a different anatomy from mammals. Thus 
he arrives at the conclusion that the main drawback to 
the extension of human life to some such period as 
100 years for a normal man and woman, taking full 
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advantage of the benefits accruing from accumulated 
knowledge of hygiene, is the possession of a pattern of 
intestine wherein putrefaction can occur readily, and 
wherefrom deteriorating absorption my, take place 
freely. If this be so, and Professor Metchnikoff’s 
position is a strong one, what is to be done? Mani- 
festly the defaulting intestine cannot be removed as 
a routine procedure, so that the only practical course 
is to remedy the putrefaction. Professor Metchni- 
koff’s advice is to have recourse to the ingestion of 
lactic acid, or, to be more accurate, of cultures of the 
lactic bacilli, which, on becoming acclimatised in the 
human digestive tube and finding thére the requisites 
for their subsistence, will thrive and produce dis- 
infecting bodies able to counteract the auto-intoxica- 
tion. e discusses at length experiments on mice and 
men to prove his point, adduces in its support the 
longevity of the races who use some form of soured 
milk as a staple of their diet, and discusses the relative 
merits as foods of sauerkraut and marinated 
vegetables, fish preserved in oil and vinegar, kwass, 
kephir, prétokwacha, koumiss, yahourth, leben or 
matzoon and varenétz. Of these he considers that the 
last three must be used boiled, the value of sterilisation 
of food by heat being fully recognised, while the author 
must not be regarded as a vegetarian taking the liberty 
of adding milk and cheese to a vegetarian diet, for it 
is a direct outcome of his teaching that uncooked 
vegetables are thoroughly dangerous food. The book 
must be read to appreciate the many things which he 
brings forward having a direct bearing on his thera- 
peutical views. The outcome of his teaching is that 
we must avoid intestinal putrefaction by strict atten- 
tion to the laws of hygiene, and correct it, if possible, 
—— it has occurred by recourse to cultures of lactic 
bacilli. 

We doubt whether the message will bring tne glad- 
ness to the heart of mankind which.Professor Metchni- 
koff’s sub-title, ‘‘ Optimistic Studies,’’ promises, for if 
everything that the author says be accepted, the alterna- 
tive to the melancholy produced by a sense of an unfairly 
brief life may be replaced among us by the melancholy 
due to the anticipation of a century of unpleasing diet. 
This, however, is not the impression that should be 
left upon more thoughtful readers, who will under- 
stand that the method proposed for dealing with the 
tricks and manners of our large intestines is but a fore- 
cast, and a forecast having only a limited application, of 
the sort of thing that may become accepted knowledge 
with far wider bearings. The glad part of Professor 
Metchnikoff’s message lies in the assurance that we are 
born to live longer and stronger lives than we do, and 
that much may be expected in the future from en- 
lightened attention to food and a more general com- 
prehension of the scientific principles of feeding. 





AN ENGLISH CRITIC OF FRENCH 
POETRY 


The Claims of French Poetry: Nine Studies in the 
greater French Poets. By Joun C. Bartey. (Con- 
stable, 7s. 6d. net.) ) 


At a comparatively early age Mr. Bailey has 
reached, if only temporarily, the honourable and re- 
sponsible position of Editor of the Quarterly Review. 
Those who turn to his delightful book on the French 
poets (supposing that they do not know his introduc- 
tion to his own edition of Cowper) will be at once 
reassured as to the sort of treatment that poetry is 
likely to receive under his reign in that once dreaded 
and murderous journal. Let those who wish to make 
up their minds quickly read Mr. Bailey’s introductory 
chapter—so gentle yet so profound,.so scholarly yet so 
human, so broad of view yet so secure as to what 
poetry is and is not—and thence turn on to his chapter 





on Heredia, and study his treatment of that most diffi- 
cult, most entrancing of modern poets. 

We have passed through Hugo and Leconte de Lisle 
to reach him, have seen the ‘‘ period of expansion ”’ in 
the Romantic movement, and its period of concentration, 
which brought us (according to Mr. Bailey following 
M. Jules Lemaitre) to the ‘‘Parnassiens,’’ with Heredia 
as their greatest name, greater—so we understand him 
—than Gautier himself. But we need not press the 
point, any more than we need press the classification, 
the arrangement of periods, movements which Mr. 
Bailey, who has an orderly mind, finds it convenient to 
adopt. Anyone can do that sort of thing; can tell of 
periods and movements and tendencies, can attempt to 
make a Darwinian genealogical tree of poetry and 
poets; and if Mr. Bailey had stopped there his book 
would have been as negligible as all the books which 
are. written yearly by well-intentioned schoolmaster- 
critics who have no special susceptibility to or com- 
prehension of poetry. As soon as Mr. Bailey gets to 
work, his reader finds that he is in the hands of some- 
one who is qualified to speak on poetry, which is a very 
different thing from periods. After making it perfectly 
clear that he does not put Heredia on a level with 
Pindar, he writes of 


the point of affinity between Pindar, seer and prophet as well as 
t, and a simple artist like Heredia. There are no ethics in ‘* Les 
rophées.’? Their subject is the world of facts, not that of our 
explanations of these facts, or of our attempts to find for ourselves 
rules for right conduct in dealing with them. But though Heredia 
does not know how to pass, as Pindar does, from the small events 
that are visible on the surface of life to the deep things that lie 
unseen below them, he has more than a little of the gift which 
Pindar applies alike to the treatment of great things and small, the 
gift of a style of unequalled felicity. . 


And then follows this admirable paragraph: 


That is his peculiar contribution to the literature of the nineteenth 
century. He has shown us once more how perfect a thing human 
speech can be. And those who have any turn for these things know 
that a great triumph of art like this is not an isolated achievement, 
appealing only to the zsthetic side of human nature, but that it comes 
home to the whole of our being, sense, and intellect, and soul. The 
highest art has rarely a moral intention, but always a moral effect, 
for it lifts us into an atmosphere in which all the lower side of life 
seems unworthy and impossible, much as an early Christian felt 
who was not afraid to say that the weary and heavy-laden could not 
fail to forget their cares and sorrows while they stood before the 
great Zeus of Phidias. 


Mr. Bailey writes for the intelligent reader of poetry 
rather than for the expert. His object is “‘ to attempt 
to discover, and then to illustrate, what may be a 
reasonable attitude for an English lover of poetry to 
take up with regard to some of the poets of France ”’— 
an object completely attained in the introduction and 
the following chapters on English taste and French 
drama, Marot, Ronsard, La Fontaine, Chénier, Hugo, 
Leconte de Lisle and Heredia.. It was outside his, 
province to give anything like a technical study of the 
methods of Heredia, of the actual arrangement of 
sounds by which he gains his effects. It was sufficient 
for him to point out what those effects are, to show 
how a sensitive and scholarly critic 1s affected by these 
exquisite works of art. As to the details of the process 
by which the effects were obtained, the hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed by those art critics who 
talk nothin but studio jargon. And yet, in a case like 
that of eredia, where workmanship, the mere 
arrangement of sounds, is of such capital importance, 
a very long and very interesting chapter might be 
written, for instance, on Heredia’s use of the last two 
lines of a sonnet. If you use the Shakespearean form. 
you are almost compelled either to make the final 
couplet a summing-up, a concentrated and possibly 
epigrammatical statement of your point, or to make it 
a surprise, a sudden denial or modification of all that 
the three quatrains have stated. In either case yon 
must hit with your final couplet. It must be forcible 
and sharp. In the Petrarcan sonnet, the last two lines 
must be neither, if they are to carry out the perfect 
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recoil from the octave. And yet, from the very fact 
that the human memory is imperfect, the last two lines 
are those which have the strongest effect; and many a 
promising sonnet has been spoiled—particularly among 
those of youthful sonneteers—by the attempt to keep 
something forcible, often something heavy or gran- 
diose, for the last two lines, and make an effect with 
them which may tell at the moment, but will be found 
to ruin the shape and balance of a poetic form which 
depends upon shape and balance more than any other. 
This is one of the principal difficulties encountered in 
this most difficult of poetic forms. And Heredia’s 
conquest of it is one of his most admirable achieve- 
ments. Mr. Bailey (who has a way of quoting the 
right things) quotes the wonderful ‘‘ Le Laboureur ”’: 


Le semoir, la charrue, un jong, des socs luisants, 
La herse, l’aiguillon et la taulx acérée 


Qui fauchait en Say les épis d’une airée, 
Et la fourche qui tend la gerbe aux paysans ; 


Ces outils familiers, aujourd’hui trop pesants, 
Le vieux Parmis les voue & l’immortelle Rhée 
Par qui le germe éclét sous la terre sacrée. 

Pour lui, sa tache est faite; il a quatre-vingt ans. 


Prés d’un siécle, au soleil, sans en étre plus riche, 
I] a poussé le coutre au travers de la friche; 
Ayant vécu sans joie, il vieillit sans remords. 


Mais il est las d’avoir tant'peiné sur la glébe 
Et songe que peut-étre il faudra, chez les, morts, 
Labourer des champs d’ombre arrosés par ’Erébe. 


In discussing that sonnet Mr. Bailey rightly calls 
attention to the “‘ grand effect produced, not by sound, 
or by picture, but by a thought as true as it is finely 
imagined or employed.’’ Sound, of course, has some- 
thing to do with it. Labourer des champs d’ombre 
—the words drag like the dreary eternity of toil the old 
man sees before him. And in other cases (as in the 
sonnet to Une Ville Morte) Heredia more definitely 
employs the onomatopoeic effects which it takes a 
master to subordinate to the total impression of a 
poem. But a close study of the final lines of his son- 
nets only serves to increase our admiration for the 
restraint, the secure taste, and the perfect craftsman- 
ship which prevent him from throwing things at his 
reader’s head. At first sight it might seem as if this 
were mere coldness. ‘‘ Sous les palmiers, au long 
frémissement des palmes’’—‘‘ L’Eléphant triomphal 
foule les primevéres’’'—many an fnferior poet has 
written last lines that hit harder, that are more ob- 
viously constructed to express sense by sound and 
leave the reader thrilled or gasping. With Heredia 
the sonnet must be taken as a whole before the full 
beauty can be grasped of this consummate art which, 
without weakness or poverty, yet without dispropor- 
tionate force, can put the finishing touch. 

The only danger is that in admiring the serenity, the 
restraint, the classical self-sufficiency of these wonder- 
ful sonnets, one should overlook the passion for beauty 
and sensation which underlies them. It is the one 
point, perhaps, on which Mr. Bailey has laid insufficient 
stress, for a reason which the scope and object of his 
delightful book make it easy to understand. Half 
Spanish, and born in Cuba, Heredia was no cold or 
timid dilettante. He loved the sun, and has written of 
it as only Guillaumet has painted it; a descendant of 
the Conquistadors, he loved the fire and fury of their 
conquests, and dreamed passionate dreams of their 
dead and forgotten cities. He loved romantic adven- 
ture—even of the kind he has related in ‘‘ La Nonne 
Alvarez,” that extraordinary and fascinating book. 


He loved jewels and fabrics, beautiful women, and 
beautiful works of art; and his serenity comes, not of 
coldness, but of perfect faith in his material and in his 
own power to deal with it. 








AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES 


An Artist’s Reminiscences. By WALTER CRANE. 


(Methuen, 18s. net.) 


Mr. WALTER CRANE is the victim of his publishers, as 
it would seem; for he tells us that he was surprised 
when it was suggested by them that he should write 
his reminiscences. We cannot help thinking it a pity 
that he was not struck dumb with astonishment. For 
Mr. Crane’s work as a draughtsman, designer, and 
painter holds a high place in our own memories and 
affections. And Mr. Crane, as a man, is doubtless 
well beloved by many. His innate amiability speaks 
from these pages, and, indeed, we have not found a 
single ill-natured word in the book from beginning to 
end; so that we greatly doubt whether Whistler’s (pro- 
bably unconscious) experiment in the gentle art of 
which he was the avowed exponent, had the least 
success with Mr. Crane. From the way in which the 
incident is here recounted we should guess that it was a 
complete failure. 

Mr. Crane conceives the duty of one called upon to 
set down ‘‘ reminiscences ’’ to be that of recording his 
personal impressions of ‘‘ eminent persons he has met, 
or of scenes and movements of which he has been a 
witness, or in which he has taken part,’’ and this he 
does most conscientiously. But he adds to this a great 
deal of autobiography which has little or no bearing 
upon his development as an artist, or even as a Socialist 
(for we believe that Mr. Crane holds opinions of the 
kind which Roebuck Ramsden would call ‘‘advanced’’), 
and whose interest is, indeed, purely domestic—even 
intimate—as, for example, the traditional account of 
his journey, at a very early age, from Exeter to Tor- 
quay, by coach, when his vocal powers are said to have 
been exercised to the discomfort of his fellow travellers. 

But in one way these memoirs are intensely inter- 
esting. They form an invaluable scholion upon the 
work of Mr. Crane in all its aspects. They explain at 
once the deadly prettiness of some of his work, the 
dainty fancy of another of its characteristic aspects, 
the real and luminous beauty of a third. They disclose 
the man behind the pencil and the brush in a way which 
makes much in his work that was heretofore inex- 
plicable as plain as daylight. Try as we may to 
exclude all thought of the personality of an artist from 
the criticism of his work, the fact remains, and must 
always remain, that the art is the mirror of the artist, 
and that while the value set upon his work by others is 
extrinsic and often fortuitous, its intrinsic value lies in 
the amount of self, and the qualities of that self, which 
the artist has mixed with his colours. More especially 
is this so when fancy, rather than inspiration, is the 
guiding spirit. For fancy is of the mind, and proceeds 
from the man himself, while inspiration is of the soul, 
and proceeds from God, the artist being no more than 
the medium through which God is translated into terms 
of man’s understanding. And perhaps we shail not 
be far wrong if we find the reason for Mr. Crane’s lack 
of inspiration in the fact, recorded here, that at an early 
stage he ‘‘ decided for Freethought.” 

We should not venture to apply such criticism to any 
man’s art under what we may call “ gallery” con- 
ditions, for under those conditions criticism is of 
necessity incomplete, dealing only with the fruit, and 
leaving out of consideration both the seed and the con- 
ditions of its cultivation. The recent discussion in 
these columns concerning Art and morality seems to 
the present reviewer to have passed by this aspect of 
the matter of the source of real inspiration, and per- 
haps rightly, for religion and morality have no neces- 
sary interdependence. Mr. Crane’s art is highly moral 
doubtless, but contains nothing of divinity. But in 
the present case Mr. Crane has offered us the com- 
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pletion of our apparatus criticus, and we cannot but 
avail ourselves of it. 

The result is that every phase of his work appears 
as an illustration of the man himself. ‘‘ Baby’s 
Opera ’”’ and ‘‘ Baby’s Bouquet ”’ find their marvellous 
fascination explained in the father and his real child- 
love. The ‘‘ Renascence of Venus” gives us the 
careful and conscientious student of draughtsmanship, 
revelling in that peculiar command of luminous colour 
which is not revealed in Mr. Crane’s less ambitious 
work, but which is none the less his most valuable gift. 
The Gladstone presentation page, the ‘“‘ Sirens,’’ the 
‘‘Triumph of Labour,’”’ are examples of that out- 
rageous prettiness which sometimes swamps the value 
of the artist’s work and clogs his imagination—the very 
reflex of his conventional unconventionality. Yet that 
his fancy can glow into imagination, we have the 
‘‘ Pandora ’”’ to show. 

Again and again, for all that, we find ourselves wish- 
ing that Mr. Crane had let well alone. For the most 
part the book is written in ‘‘ journalese,’’ whose more 
ambitious flights involve the writer in tangled sen- 
tences, and land him eventually in the depths of bathos: 


oa the launch of a big steamer. It was a striking sight to 
see as the stays were gradualiy removed, until it almost seemed as if 
the huge vessel was really only held in check by the tiny silken cord 
which the lady who performed the christening had to sever with a 
toy hatchet, after the champagne bottle, dressed in a bunch of 
ribbons, had been broken” against the ship’s side. Then she began 
to glide down the slope, and finally gracefully took the water like a 
swan. A luncheon and speeches followed. 


Nothing could better explain Mr. Crane’s utter 
inability to soar. ““A luncheon and _ speeches 
followed ’’! 

Nor can we trace in this book any humour save that 
ot the somewhat elephantine kind which is indicated by 
Mr. Crane’s ‘“‘ humorous” sketches and caricatures. 
It is very domestic, this humour, and verges now and 
then perilously hard upon the borderland of the pun. 
On the whole, Mr. Crane’s pencil is happier than his 
pen in this field. A truly delightful sketch is that which 
prophetically represents the artist and his friend H. E. 
Wooldridge in old age, discussing a friendly bottle of 
old port. But the footnote thereto is as heavy as the 
sketch is light: 

The third sketch is an anticipation of our friendship in old age— 


discussing a bottle of old crusted port. These are only a few out of 
many—lI mean sketches, not bottles of port. 


Of strength there is scarcely a trace in Mr. Crane’s 
work—in his book, none. And one cannot help being 
impressed with the shrillness of the personal note which 
is sounded by one and all of the Socialist band of the 
eighties. The powerful personality of Morris, fire- 
brand though he was, has left no permanent mark; 
even his marvellous work is failing of a lasting hold 
upon the progress of design. The total misconception 
by these worthy people of the true function of Art, 
which can never become a political weapon and yet 
remain true to itself, is the cause of the inherent weak- 
ness and artificiality which mar the work of this group 
of gifted men. It is profoundly interesting to read of 
the incidents of 1886-7 from the point of view of the 
leading spirits. It is profoundly pitiful to read between 
the lines the utter inability of those leaders to grasp 
the fact of their own unimportance. And there is at 
least one of those leaders who, we should imagine, will 
scarcely relish the appearance of this book. Mr. John 
Burns as ‘‘ the man with the red flag.’’ Mr. John Burns 
singing ‘‘ Tit-willow ” in Japanese costume, and twirl- 
ing a Japanese umbrella to delight a Bayswater 
audience—are not these ghosts which Mr. John Burns 
in knee-breeches and wearing a steel-hilted sword 
would rather had not risen to mock him? That “ cer- 
tain caution and desire to be politic’’ with which Mr. 
Crane credited him, even in 1885, has grown since then. 
But it is not conspicuous-in the letter which Mr. Burns 





wrote to the author concerning the design for the 
L.C.C. common seal: 


I informed the Council of my intention to ask you, and we all 
oo that you were the best man for it. The design can be 
adapted to our views, as you generally manage to do these things. 


The italics are ours. The shameless dishonesty of 
the sentiment does not strike Mr. Crane any more than, 
probably, it struck Mr. Burns. And again, later: 


The Cap of Freedom and the labourer is good propaganda-— 


and this on the seal of the Council, branding all future 
Councils with the propaganda of a temporarily success- 
ful party! Truly Lord Rosebery was right when he 
objected to Mr. Crane’s design for a letter stamp, say- 
ing that he did not see what Justice and Liberty had 
to do with the Council. 

Yet, after all, in turning the leaves once more we 
cannot be sorry that Mr. Crane has written his 
reminiscences; for the weaknesses alike of book and 
author are amiable weaknesses, and concerning per- 
sons, places, and things he has given us a store of 
interesting pictures, which emerge gradually from his 
account of them. Little glimpses of the villages, and 
farms, and orchards that western suburbia has long 
since swallowed up; the delicate drudgery of the wood- 
engraving days; the affectionate tribute to this or that 
friend and companion—these, far more than the letters, 
speeches, and the like, which form so large a part of the 
book, are the real and human element, wherein the 
artist is explained, all unconsciously, by the man, from 
boyhood on. 


SPAIN IN STUART TIMES 


The Court of Philip IV. By Martin Hume. (Eve- 
leigh Nash, 1907.) 


‘‘ PHILIP THE GREAT! your most august sovereignties 
abide gloriously triumphant, graven in the annals of 
fame: since you are the solid pillar and the upholding 
Atlas of the faith, the one and only bibwark of the 
Church, the all-pervading good of your invincible king- 
doms.’’ Such is a literal translation of the Spanish 
encomium which Mr. Hume puts on his title-page. 
Anything more miserably false as a description of 
Philip’s rule and its effect on his country could not well 
be devised ; and in setting this piece of courtly mendacity 
in the forefront of his volume, Mr. Hume must have 
intended to strike the keynote of that dramatic irony 
which haunts his story of Philip’s life and makes it 
read almost like a Greek tragedy. The story is told 
very ably, and it is an excellent piece of craft by which, 
in the midst of all the brilliant glamour of the court, the 
reader is recalled from time to time to a consciousness 
of the black fate overhanging the king and his 
dominion and steadily driving both to the abyss. In 
his preface, Mr. Hume makes a sort of apologia for 
abandoning his original plan of a great historical work 
upon the period of Spanish decadence in favour of the 
present more limited and avowedly more popular study 
of court life. It cannot be denied that here is a falling 
off, a surrender of a higher ideal. It may be granted 
that the lower aim has been admirably carried out, and 
the result is a book which the “ general reader ’’ may 
peruse with assurance of reward, whether he is in quest 
of knowledge or of good entertainment. Nevertheless, 
the book must prove in a measure disappointing to the 
more serious student of history; for while the author 
very rightly claims to have based his work on a great 
number of original and unpublished records, and while 
he is excellently qualified for his task by his knowledge 
of the Spanish language and his previous researches in 
Spanish history, yet the notes are too few and the 
references are too loose, the mere title of a work or 
number of a volume being given in many cases where 
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chapter and verse in the document should have been 
cited. 

However, the ordinary reader, for whom Mr. Hume 
caters, will probably like the book all the better for its 
defective critical apparatus, and will find abundant 
interest in the picture of life and manners, and in the 
play of character presented by the chief actors on the 
scene. The story covers the whole period of Philip’s 
life, 1605 to 1665, and it is upon the personality of the 
King and his domineering Prime Minister, Olivares, 
that the light is kept focussed. When the King came 
to the throne, he found the whole social system dis- 
organised, the people crushed by dues and taxes, the 
nobles enriched by public plunder, trade dying, the 
coinage debased, the Church full of simony, the navy 
reduced to seven ships, and war or rebellion threaten- 
ing on every side. ‘‘ All this,’’ says the King, with 
pathetic piety, ‘* was from no fault of my father or his 
predecessors, but simply because God so ordained it.”’ 
Such a creed was the worst possible one for a monarch, 
and when Philip found the same evils growing greater 
under his own rule, the same curious fatalism blinded 
him to the real causes at work, though it did not always 
save him from searchings of heart or pangs of remorse. 
But the strange thing is that Philip’s remorse seems to 
have touched only the smaller issues of his life—his 
private and personal relationships—and not to have 
reacted on those broad questions of national and inter- 
national policy in which his failure became year by year 
more conspicuous. He never wavered in his conviction 
that his one paramount duty was to further at all costs 
to himself and his people the domination of the Roman 
Church; and the effort to maintain or spread that 
domination is the secret of his whole foreign policy. 
Mr. Hume seems to think that is was mainly Philip’s 
immoralities which tortured his conscience; but this is 
at least doubtful. The King lived in habitual adultery, 
no doubt; to this he did not scruple to add sacrilege, as 
the affair of the nun of San Placido shows. But there 
is small evidence that sins like these troubled him, while 
his incestuous marriage with his niece, Mariana, blessed 
as it was by holy Church, naturally caused him no revolt 
of conscience. Like many kings, from David and 
Solomon downwards, Philip found it easy to reconcile 
the utmost laxity of practice with the strongest pro- 
fession of devoutness; and the remorse which grew 
upon him in later life arose, not from any conflict 
between practice and profession in matters of sexual 
morality, but from the haunting feeling that he had 
incurred the Divine wrath by his weakness in matters of 
religion. ‘Lhe difference is real. It was easy then, as 
now, to separate the sphere of morality from that of 
religion; and Philip’s conscience, dead in the one, was 
morbidly active in the other. Hence all the pathos of 
his letters to Sor Maria, the grave and wise abbess 
whose friendship at an earlier date in his life might have 
saved him both from Olivares and from himself. But 
the sense and sorrow of failure overshadow Philip’s 
life, and the shadow deepens to the end. 

Among the episodes of special interest in the book 
may be mentioned the visit of Charles Prince of Wales, 
with Buckingham, to Madrid, in quest of the Infanta’s 
hand in marriage. The way in which the prince was 
kept dangling and was finally baffled by Olivares is 
well described, and the letters of King James to 
‘““Baby’”’ and ‘‘ Steenie”’ are piquant for all their 
fatuousness. Nor should one omit to notice the skill 
with which Mr. Hume presents the artistic interests of 
this period, particularly in relation to the two great 
painters, Rubens and Velasquez. Rubens was at work 
in Madrid in 1628, and though high in Philip’s favour, 
held a secret commission from Charles I.; and in the 
following year he was sent as envoy from Madrid to 
London. It was in 1623 that Diego Velasquez, of 
Seville, on his second visit to Madrid, sprang into fame, 
and was commissioned to paint his first equestrian 











portrait of Philip; nor was the King slow to acknow- 
ledge in his own cold and joyless manner the genius 
of the painter, to whom he granted a pension and a 
studio in the palace. We learn a good deal about 
Velasquez, and Mr. Hume adds much to the interest 
of his story by giving several illustrations from the 
master’s paintings, of which the most striking is the 
portrait of Philip taken about 1660, and now in the 
National Gallery. It is a face, if ever there was one, 
with a ruined life behind it. 

Before taxing leave of this book, it is fair to say that 
it is not only full of interesting matter, but charmingly 
written. ‘Lhe style is forcible and vivacious—a little 
too rhetorical at times, perhaps, yet full of swing and 
rhythm. But an author who can write so well should 
be doubly careful to avoid misprints like ‘‘ immune ”’ 
for ‘‘immure”’ (p. 208), ‘‘ defiance alliance ”’ (p. aa 
‘* seigniorial ’’ (p. 414, n.), ‘‘ corruscating ”’ (p. 514 
Even worse are the lapses of grammar: ‘‘ whom all 
knew or guessed were French prisoners’’ (p. 478); 
‘this document show that” (p. 228, n.); 
**Don Luis de Haro, anxious as he was .. ., he 
was unable’’ (p. 481); ‘‘ three packets of gunpowder, 
connected by a train with a slow match, was found ”’ 
(p. 489). Blemishes like these are unscholarly in the 
extreme, and not to be pardoned in a book by a Cam- 
bridge University lecturer; but fortunately they can be 
removed in another edition, and need not permanently 
disfigure an interesting and successful volume. 


ENGLISH MUSIC 


A History of Music in England. By Ernest WALKER. 
(The Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d.) 


Asout two years ago we welcomed the appearance of 
‘“‘The Oxford History of Music,’’ the work of five 
authors in six volumes, which covers in a masterly 
fashion the whole course of the development of 
modern European music; and now a book’ by Dr. 
Ernest Walker has appeared which, in a single volume, 
deals with the special subject of music in England. 
There is no avowed connection between the two, but 
the new work is none the less a valuable complement 
to the earlier one. A difficulty which the authors of 
the ‘‘ Oxford History ’’. had to meet was the fact that 
a great deal of the history of English music at some 
of its most interesting periods had little or no influence 
upon the development of European music as a whole, 
so that matter which would have been of interest to 
their English readers was irrelevant to their main 
purpose. Dr. Walker therefore fills in what was re- 
jected by the authors of the ‘‘ Oxford History,”’ and in 
doing so brings out even more clearly than they the fact 
that if none of the English composers since John 
Dunstable had lived, European music to-day would be 
practically where it is now, in fact, that “‘ we have 
taken freely from other nations, but have not given 
back.’’ Yet no one who follows the story which Dr. 
Walker has to tell will imagine that we have been 
mere plagiarists. Once own that our music has had 
little or no influence upon other nations, and we are 
then free to admire whole-heartedly the work of the 
great Church composers, Tye, Whyte, and Tallis, the 
madrigals of Wilbye and his contemporaries, the 
versatile genius of Purcell, for whom no pinnacle is 
apparently too high. While Dr. Walker’s knowledge 
of the music of the earlier composers is that of the 
scholar who has rummaged through libraries, and 
collated part-books, he is happy in being able to write 
of it as music which, like that of the present day, must 
stand or fall by the one test of its beauty and sincerity 
of expression. He wastes no time in the discussion 
of what was merely ingenious or experimental, and 
though some of his judgments on the worth of compo- 
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sitions may seem too personal to be conclusive, he 
brings before his readers a vivid picture of the 
relative positions of musicians of each period—at any 
rate, as they appear to him. For instance, when he 
says of the three Church composers above named, that 
they ‘“‘seem to give out the whole of themselves in 
every single work in which they give anything at all 
of their best,’”’ he brings their work into the light of 
day, and makes the unlearned reader wish to know 
them better; but when he dismisses Peter Philipps 
rather summarily with the remark that he was “‘ a very 
solid and massive, but not at all distinctive composer,”’ 
we do not accept his verdict as final. It would be 
possible to quote a number of sentences, especially 
in the interesting chapter on the madrigal period or 
that on Purcell and his contemporaries, which exactly 
hit upon salient characteristics of composers; for 
instance, the remark about Purcell, that ‘‘ Of all great 
musicians he takes . . . . the shortest views.”’ 
But to quote sentences is unfair to author and reader 
alike, for the book is no mere collection of apt 
aphorisms and epigrams, but an historical review of the 
course which music has taken in this country, illumined 
by flashes of the author’s critical acumen. 


Two circumstances tend to mar the satisfaction of 
the general reader, for whom Dr. Walker says he has 
written this book. One is, that he has permitted him- 
self a curious amount of latitude in the construction of 
some sentences which, with a little revision, might have 
been made perfectly clear and simple. The second and 
more important circumstance cannot be laid to his 
charge; it is the fact that the subject is one of declin- 
ing interest. On the premature death of Purcell music 
in England was left in a state of suspended animation, 
and when Handel arrived he set his heel upon indi- 
viduality of expression, and stamped practically all 
English composition of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries with the impress of his own powerful 
personality. Dr. Walker’s study of Handel’s music is 
one of the best things in the book, and his insistence 
upon the value of Handel’s non-religious work may 
still be salutary. Afterwards, however, we enter on 
the dead period, and though Dr. Walker succeeds in 
showing that even here there was more activity in 
music than is often supposed, he cannot make ‘‘ music 
under the later Georges,’’ or “‘ early Victorian music ”’ 
engrossing. When, at last, we emerge into the 
stronger light of present day effort, the author seems 
at once too bold and too timid. His summary of the 
work of the five living composers whom he discusses, 
Mackenzie, Cowen, Parry, Stanford and Elgar, is 
rather too glib to be wholly convincing, while his diffi- 
dence in mentioning names of younger men, wise 
though it may be, robs us of a discussion of what bids 
fair to rank among the most fertile times in our 
musical history. He does not fail, however, to point 
out that we are now awake, that although we may not 
be able to boast great geniuses, who are necessarily 
rare, ‘‘the men in whose hands the future of English 
music rests are artistically alive; and that is, after 
all, the main thing.”’ 


A chapter on folk-music is valuable chiefly for the 
number of tunes which are quoted, and one on 
*‘ general characteristics ’’ shows how certain crude 
formule survived through hundreds of years in English 
composition, until Handel crushed them with every- 
thing else native that he found here. In the revival of 
to-day we hear much talk about the foundation of a 
national school of composition, but when we look back 
on our history and see how we have been isolated from 
other nations in the past, both by our geographical 
position and still more by temperament, it appears 
certain that our special task of to-day is to learn to be 
cosmopolitan. This ‘‘ History’ shows, for instance, 








that the best of our music has been inseparable from 
words, that we have produced little or no pure instru- 
mental music. The fact that our younger composers 
are turning seriously to the orchestra, and to the 
various forms of chamber music, shows that now, late 
as it is, we are beginning to try to grasp the meaning 
of the art as a whole, and to treat it as a self-sufficing 
one. It is our duty to free ourselves from limitations, 
not to make new ones, and it is certain that if ever a 
really great school of English music arises its glory 
must be that it has drunk deep of the experience of 
others, and so is able to give back in full measure the 
matured results of that experience. 





THE CHRISTMAS ECLOGUE 


Cara deum suboles, magnum jovis incrementum. 


I HAVE to congratulate a triad of eminent scholars for 
boldly opposing the stream of contemporary scholia. 
Their little volume* is particularly welcome now that 
the Universities are too inclined to seek toleration at 
the hands of the democracy by playing the part of 
upper board-schools. These three scholars originally 
contributed to three different periodicals three essays, 
which, considering that they were written without any 
pre-arrangement, complete each other in quite a re- 
markable way. Mr. Warde Fowler’s appeared the 
earliest, in 1903; when he propounded three questions, 
and particularly devoted himself to answering the 
second of them: ‘*‘ Who or what was the child whose 
birth the Eclogue celebrates’ ’’ Next, Professor Con- 
way’s essay in January, 1907, practically answered 
Mr. Fowler’s first question, ‘‘ What was Virgil’s pur- 
pose in writing the Eclogue and connecting it with the 
consulship of Pollio?’’ Lastly, in April, Professor 
Mayor’s essay answered the third question: ‘‘ Whence 
did Virgil draw the ideas and imagery of the poem? ”’ 
Now, after consultation and careful revision, the three 
essays have been pears consecutively in one volume 
under the general editorship of Professor Mayor, not 
in the order of their first appearance, but much more 
conveniently in the order of Mr. Fowler’s questions. 
Each author retains the sole responsibility for his own 
conclusions. Though Professor Mayor’s subject is the 
most interesting, and he treats it very ably and 
sympathetically, I may not have to refer to him again 
specifically. His editing is all that could be desired. 

he text of the Eclogue is printed most usefully before 
the essays, together with a translation by Professor 
Conway, and there is a model epitome of the contents 
and a full index. With these aids to distinguishing the 
authors I need only quote them by name separately, 
when one seems to be expressing a peculiarly personal 
opinion. 

It does not interest me very much whether Virgil’s 
primary motif is the beginning of a new cycle of time 
personified as an infant, or the expected birth of a child 
to Octavian, Pollio, or another. The main interest to 
me is how far the poem is instinct with more enduring, 
universal significance. If, however, it were my un- 
deserved lot to teach this Messianic Eclogue for the 
schools, unless I were better inspired by some young 
scholar-poet among my pupils, I should teach them that 
Virgil took the occasion of an expected heir to a great 
race to write a natal song; that the child probably was 
the first-born to Octavian, and that it has been beauti- 
fully and quite reasonably sussested by Mr. Fowler. 
that Virgil assumes in his poem the character of a’ mid- 
wife assisting at the labour of the mother, and receives 
the new-born infant into his arms to the accompani- 
ment, as it were, of the last four lines. I should say 
that since Caius Asinius Pollio was Consul, a highly 


* Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue. Three Studies by Joserh B. Mayor W. 
Warpe Fowter, and R. S. Conway. (John Murray, 2s. 6d. net.) 
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distinguished man both in politics and literature, and 
a personal friend, Virgil had addressed the poem to 
him as a compliment, and also, in order to mark the 
year 39 B.c.; I should point out what a remarkable date 
it was, the opening of a new cycle of time, an annus 
magnus, and also quite evidently of a great and 
imminent revolution in the condition of the Roman 
people. I should add, that as Virgil wrote, the expected 
infant grew for him into the new cycle, a new era; 
that since he was a hopeful, just, and tender-hearted 
poet, influenced by the doctrines of the Stoics, he hoped 
for the Golden Age renewed and regenerate, rather 
than regretted it as past for ever. I should point out 
that there is much evidence to show and every reason 
for believing that Virgil was deeply interested and well 
versed in the Pythagoraean philosophy and in the 
Sibyline oracles with their Eastern origin and imagery; 
that he most likely knew something of other poems, 
Hebrew or Chaldaic, prophetic in form, expressed in 
language far sublimer than the Sibyls’ or his own; and 
that under such influences his scion of Augustus, his 
Golden Age renewed, grew and commingled in one who 
should be both author and essence of the Golden Age 
himself. 

In all this I should be but teaching doctrines and 
speculations expressed or immediately derived from the 
three essayists. But if another very clever pupil, likely 
to be placed by the examiners much higher than the 
first scholar, one destined for a Fellowship, a Head- 
mastership, or even Parliament, inquired whether Virgil 
was therefore inspired, I should tell him that Eusebius 
said he was; and that St. Augustine said he was not, but 
the Sibyls were; and that St. Jerome said they were only 
fools who believed in either. As final authorities I 
should refer him to Professor Ramsay, and “‘ the dis- 
tinguished living Oxford scholar,’’ anonymous to me, 
and gently left unnamed by Professor Conway. I 
should point out to my clever pupil that the training of 
the modern “ philolog ”’ is not intended to produce “‘a 
feeling for a poet’s mind,”’’ and that he had better not 
indulge in any if he does not want to damage his 
prospects. But the poet-scholar I would send to ponder 
with the three essayists on Isaiah, the Sibyls, St. 
Augustine, Dante, Milton, on all poet-scholars down to 
Pope, and on many beyond: while together we would 
discuss the manifold kinds and sources of the winds, 
whence they come and whither they go. We would 
speak together of the Lord God talking in the garden 
in the cool of the evening; of Aaron’s god, Moses; of 
the spirit kindled from the burning coal; of Isaiah, the 
docile reed through which the Divine voice sounded; of 
perverse Balaam, forced beyond all his auguries to utter 
the sublimest pzans, and cast away like a crushed 
cymbal when their echoes had scarcely ceased. We 
would talk of Bezaleel and inspiration into his hands; 
of nightly trances and breathed spells; of Apollo and 
his Muses; of the Bacids and the Sibyls; of Dionysus, 
and of the mighty Pan kindly come to dwell with men 
below; of Stirps sacra Virginis, author originis ensque 
sophiae. We would talk of Narcissus inspired by his 
own face. We would wonder whether Virgil was rapt 
by the Spirit so far even as the Babe who was to lie in 
the lap of the Virgin, enamoured of his own verse. 
We would speculate which way the Spirit of the Lord 
went from Zedechiah to Virgil, and whether he was 
constrained to cry unwittingly, 


dei~w avrg Kai odyiviv. paxapi<w Kai odk eyyile. 


Then, after we had studied the essayists to some such 
purpose as this, we should be inclined for points of 
philology. We should hold views on the exact meaning 
of “‘incrementum,’’ and we should expand them to suit 
our own purposes. We should recognise with Mr. 
Fowler that the poetry of the Eclogue is not of the 
very highest order, and should feel that its importance 
and charm lie largely in its contribution to what we 








should call the ‘‘incrementa’’ of Virgil’s muse, its 
divine offspring present throughout Christian art and 
literature, and, above them all, the Divine Comedy. 
We should notice, apart from the formation of schools 
of art, how pregnant with ‘‘incrementa’’ the great 
masterpieces are, as well as how perfect their actual 
achievement is. We should recognise that the “‘ in- 
crementa ’’ of Chaucer’s poetry is the English language 
which he created for us, after Anglo-Saxon had 
been beautified, subtilised, civilised by Norman-French. 
We should recognise that, though topical influences 
disfigure and distort the epic of ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’ with 
brutal anthropomorphism, the ‘‘incrementa”’ of 
Milton’s high soul and marvellous poetic gifts are the 
music of Handel and the lyric beauty of every great 
English poet since Milton lived. 

The three essayists’ power to suggest so much, 

and their possession of that “‘ feeling for a poet’s mind 
without which the best criticism is unattainable’’ is 
the first reason why I value their book so highly. The 
second reason is because they are scholars who show 
themselves specially qualified to meet on points of mere 
scholarship opponents, some of whom rely entirely 
upon it and lose the poet in their researches. Among 
them is the unnamed “distinguished living Oxford 
scholar,’’ who protests against ‘* the ridiculous, and if 
it were not sincere, blasphemous notion that the 
Eclogue contained an inspired Messianic prophecy.”’ 
In spite of his scholarship, the ‘‘ Oxford scholar ”’ has | 
no sequence of ideas or cannot express it in his own 
language. Blasphemy is none the less blasphemous be- 
cause it is sincere. If his criticism is matured, he betrays 
a mind totally incapable of apprehending Dante, much 
less of comprehending him. To Dante the condescen- 
sionin the assumptio humanitatis in Deum was absolute, 
incomparable; Hezekiah, Maher-shalal-hash-baz, the 
embryo of Pollio Gallus or Julia, Dionysus, all created 
things, were no more nor less worthy to typify or figure 
it, than a triangle is more or less worthy than a circle 
to typify or figure Deity. It is a question of taste and 
of some appreciation of what expression means, to 
which scholarship will not help a mind such as this 
critism suggests that the “‘ Oxford scholar ’’ possesses. 
To such a mind as his (if he should have any Christian 
inclinations) Fra Angelico’s bright harnessed angels, 
wearing their peacock wings, wading knee deep in 
meadow flowers, dancing their rounds in mid air 
above Christ’s stable will seem gaudy, frivolous, and 
blasphemously material; tarletan, eider-down and 
steam will seem spiritual clothing. 

I do not claim any competence to judge questions of 
pure scholarship, and I approach the debated text of 
the last four lines of the Eclogue, rather from the posi- 
tion of a jury than from that of an advocate or a judge. 

The reading which I give here is Quintilian’s, the 
earliest known, accepted by Scaliger, and largely for 
these reasons defended by Mr. Fowler. The two words 
printed in italics mark the points of difference to which 
I refer: 

Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem: 


matri longa decem tulerunt fastidia menses. 
Incipe, parve puer: gui non risere parentes, 


nec deus Aunc mensa, dea nec dignata cubili est. 





The two last lines may be rendered into obscure English 
on the analogy of the Latin construction, and following 
Mr. Fowler’s meaning, thus: ‘‘ Babes who have not 
smiled-upon their parents—the god has not bestowed 
on him a table nor the goddess a bed.’’ Even Professor 
Conway is shy of flying so full in the face of the gram- 
marians as to break three of their elementary rules in 
two lines. He suggests that Quintilian mis-wrote “‘ q ’’ 
(qui) for a ‘‘c”’ (cui), which must have stood in his 
manuscript of the poem. This would be a reasonable 
supposition if the reading had occurred incidentally, 
and if, as Mr. Fowler points out, Quintilian had not 
written ‘‘ Er illis enim ‘ qui non risere,’ hic, quem non 
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dignata,”’ and just before, ‘‘ Est figura et in numero, 
vel cum singulari pluralis subjuguntur.’’ But Dr. Post- 
gate, who presses d@ toute outrance the high authority 
of Quintilian in matters of grammar or phonetics on 
certain occasions, is as devoted to the grammar-fetich 
as the ‘‘ Oxford scholar ’’ to his own sense of propriety. 
Dr. Postgate apparently ‘‘ contends that Quintilian’s 
copy of Virgil was a bad one,”’ though it was good 
enough for Suintilian and Scaliger also. If Quintilian 
was incapable of discerning writers’ errors in his own 
copy, his authority as a scholar, and with it the con- 
clusions founded on it, are not worth as much as they 
were. Every language has usages which are a part of 
its genius, and yet are grammatical anomalies. Con- 
sidering the small proportion of the literature of any 
given period which has come down to us, it is surely 
unscientific to assume that a well-authenticated reading 
is wrong because it is even very ungrammatical. Gram- 
marians are not the legislators of language, but regis- 
trars of the usages of the great writers who make lan- 
guage. They are mere clerks sorting into pigeon-holes 
great masters’ habits of speech. When they omit to 
register unusual modes of expression, they merely 
scamp their work, and are fit for nothing more than 
seats on local committees of education. Like his 
great master, Quintilian, Dr. Postgate is much more 
than a mere grammarian, and his pleading is not 
worthy of him. L.L. A.S 








THREE NOTES—PSYCHOLOGY 


Mr. Date, who had quiet rooms in a western part of 
London, was very busily occupied one day with a pencil 
and little scraps of paper. He would stop in the middle 
of his writing, of his monotonous tramp from door 
to window, jot down a line of hieroglyphics, and turn 
again to his work. At lunch he kept his instruments 
on the table beside him, and a little notebook accom- 
panied him on his evening walk about the Green. 
Sometimes he seemed to experience a certain difficulty 
in the act of writing, as if the heat of shame or even 
incredulous surprise held his hand, but one by one the 
fragments of paper fell into the drawer, and a full 
feast awaited him at the day’s close. 

As he lit his pipe at dusk he was standing by the 
window and looking out into the street. In the dis- 
tance cablights flashed to and fro, up and down the 
“hill, on the main road. Across the way he saw the 
long line of sober, grey houses, cheerfully lit up for 
the most part, displaying against the night the dining- 
room and the evening meal. In one house, just oppo- 
site, there was brighter illumination, and the open 
window showed a modest dinner-party in progress, and 
here and there a drawing-room on the first floor 
glowed ruddy, as the tall, shaded lamp was lit. Every- 
where Dale saw a quiet and comfortable respectability ; 
if there were no gaiety there was no riot, and he 
thought himself fortunate to have got ‘‘ rooms ”’ in so 
sane and meritorious a street. 

The pavement was almost deserted. Now and 
again a servant would dart out from a side door and 
skurry off in the direction of the shops, returning in a 
few minutes in equal haste. But foot-passengers were 
rare, and only at long intervals a stranger would drift 
from the highway and wander, with slow speculation, 
down Abingdon Road, as if he had passed its entrance 
a thousand times and had at last been piqued with 
curiosity and the desire of exploring the unknown. All 
the inhabitants of the quarter prided themselves on 
their quiet seclusion, and many of them did not so 
much as dream that if one went far enough the road 
degenerated and became abominable, the home of the 
hideous, the mouth of a black purlieu. Indeed, stories, 
ill and malodorous, were told of the streets parallel, 
to east and west, which perhaps communicated with 











the terrible sink beyond, but those who lived at the 
good end of Abingdon Road knew nothing of their 
neighbours. 

Dale leant far out of his window. The pale Lon- 
don sky deepened to violet as the lamps were lit, and 
in the twilight the little gardens before the houses 
shone, seemed as if they grew more clear. The 
golden laburnum but reflected the last bright yellow 
veil that had fallen over the sky after sunset, the white 
hawthorn was a gleaming splendour, the red may a 
flameless fire in the dusk. From the open window 
Dale could note the increasing cheerfulness of the 
diners opposite, as the moderate cups were filled and 
emptied; blinds in the higher storeys brightened up 
and down the street when the nurses came up with the 
children. A gentle breeze, that smelt of grass and 
woods and flowers, fanned away the day’s heat from 
the pavement stones, rustled through the blossoming 
boughs, and sank again, leaving the road to calm. 

All the scene breathed the gentle domestic peace of 
the stories; there were regular lives, dull duties done, 
sober and common thoughts on every side. He felt 
that he needed not to listen at the windows, for he 
could divine all the talk, and guess the placid and usual 
channels in which the conversation flowed. Here 
there were no spasms, nor raptures, nor the red storms 
of romance, but a safe rest; marriage and birth and 
begetting were no more here than breakfast and lunch 
and afternoon tea. 

And then he turned away from the placid trans- 
parency of the street, and sat down before his lamp and 
the papers he had so studiously noted. A friend of 
his, an ‘‘ impossible ’’ man named Jenyns, had been to 
see him the night before, and they had talked about the 
psychology of the novelists, discussing their insight, 
and the depth of their probe. 

“It is all very well as far as it goes,’’ said Jenyns. 
“Yes, it is perfectly accurate. Guardsmen do like 
chorus-girls, the doctor’s daughter is fond of the 
curate, the grocer’s assistant of the Baptist persuasion 
has sometimes religious difficulties, ‘smart’ people no 
doubt think a great deal about social events and compli- 
cations, the Tragic Comedians felt and wrote all that 
stuff, I daresay. But do you think that is all? Do 
you call a description of the gilt tools on the morocco 
here an exhaustive essay on Shakespeare? ”’ 

‘‘ But what more is there?”’ said Dale. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think, then, that human nature has been fairly laid 
open? What more? ”’ 

“Songs of the frantic lupanar, delirium of the 
madhouse. Not extreme wickedness, but the insen- 
sate, the unintelligible, the lunatic passion and idea, 
the desire that must come from some other sphere that 
we cannot even faintly imagine. Look for yourself; 
it is easy.”’ 

Dale looked now at the ends and scraps of paper. 
On them he had carefully registered all the secret 
thoughts of the day, the crazy lusts, the senseless 
furies, the foul monsters that his heart had borne, the 
maniac phantasies that he had harboured. In every 
note he found a rampant madness, the equivalent in 
thought of mathematical absurdity, of two-sided 
triangles, of parallel straight lines which met. 

‘* And we talk of absurd dreams,’’ he said to him- 
self. ‘‘ And these are wilder than the wildest visions. 
And our sins; but these are the sins of nightmare.” 

** And every day,” he went on, ‘‘ we lead two lives, 
and the half of our soul is madness, and half heaven is 
lit by a black sun. I say I am a man, but who is the 
other that hides in me? ”’ 


NATURE 


‘* And there was a broad level by the river,’’ Julian 
went on, telling the story of his holiday. ‘‘ A broad 
level of misty meadows, divided by low banks, between 
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the hills and the river. 


They say the Roman world is 

lost beneath the turf, that a whole city sleeps there, 

gold and marble and amber all buried for ever.”’ 
‘“ You did not see anything? ”’ 


‘‘ No, I suppose not. I used to get up early and go 
out, and leave the little modern village behind me, 
hidden in the hot haze. And then I would stand in 
the misty meadows and watch the green turf shimmer 
and lighten, as the grey halo rolled away. Oh! the 
silence. There was no sound except the lapping of the 
river, the wash of the water on the reeds. 

‘* The banks are yellow mud,”’ he went on, “ but in 
the early morning as the sun began to shine in the 
mist they pearled and grew like silver. There was a 
low mound that hid something, and on it an old thorn 
tree bent towards the east; it was a little way from the 
tide’s brim. I stood there and saw the woods swell 
out of the haze in the early morning, and that white 
sun seemed to encompass the town with gleaming 
walls. If I had stayed still I think I should have seen 
the glittering legion and the eagles, I should have 
heard the sonorous trumpets pealing from the walls.’’ 

‘*T expect you have seen and heard more than that,’’ 
said his friend. ‘‘1 always told you that the earth, 
too, and the hills, and even the old walls are a 
language, hard to translate.” 

** And I came upon a place that made me think of 
that,’’ said Julian. ‘‘ it was far ftom the town; I lost 
my way amongst those rolling hills and strayed by 
footpaths from field to wood, and all that I saw of man 
was here and there a blue smoke that crawled up from 
the earth, from the tree, it might be, or the brook, for 
I could see no house. I went on, always with the 
sense that I was following an unknown object, and, 
suddenly, a shape rose from forgotten dreams. An 
old farmhouse, built of grey, silvering stones; a long 
barn wavering and dipping down to a black pool, pine 
trees overhanging the roof. It was all dim, as if it 
had been seen reflected in water. I went a little nearer, 
and I found that I was lifted free of the maze of hills. 
I fronted the mountain, looking across a deep, broad 
valley, and all the year the mountain winds must blow 
upon the porch; they look from their deep windows and 
see the fleeting of the clouds and the sun on that vast 
green hillside. Yellow flowers were shaking in the 
garden, for even on that still day the mountain wind 
swept across the valley. But those grey glistening 
walls! <A light flowed from them, and they spoke of 
something beyond thought. 

‘“‘T visited, too, the river valley, passing out to the 
north. The town was soon hidden behind trees, behind 
a curtain of Lombardy poplars, whispering of Italy, of 
the vine, the olive garden. The curving lane led me 
beneath orchards, their underboughs dark green, 
almost black, in the shadow, and the road winding be- 
tween orchard and river led me into the long valley, 
where the forest is as a cloud upon the hill. I watched 
the yellow tide cease and the water flow clear, and the 
breath of the wind was unearthly. It was there that ] 
saw the burning pools.”’ 

“You stayed for the sunset? ”’ 

“Yes, I stayed all day within the valley. The sky 
was grey, but not cloudy, rather it was a glowing of 
silver light that made the earth seem dim and yet 
shining. Indeed, I say that, though the sun was 
hidden, you would have dreamed that white moons 
were floating through the air, for now and again I 
saw the misty hillside pale and lighten, and a tree 
would appear suddenly in mid-forest, and glitter as if it 
blossomed. Yes, and in the calm meadows by the 
riverside there were little points of brightness, as if 
tongues of white fire sparkled in the grey grass.”’ 

“* And the river itself? ”’ 

“‘It was all the day a hieroglyphic, winding in esses 
beneath those haunting banks, colourless and yet alight 











like all the world around. At last, in the evening, I sat 
down beneath a wych-elm on the slope, where I breathed 
the scent and knew the heavy stillness of the wood. Then 
a strong wind blew, high up in heaven, and the grey 
veil vanished. The sky was clear, pale blue, in the 
west there was exhibited an opal burning green, and 
beneath a purple wall. Then, in the middle of the 
purple a rent opened; there was a red glint and red 
momentary rays, as if rose-hot metal were beaten and 
dinted on the anvil, and the sparks fled abroad. So the 
sun sank. 

‘IT thought I would wait and see all the valley, the 
river, and the level, and the woods sink into twilight, 
become sombre, formless. The light went out from 
the river, the water paled as it flowed between the sad 
reeds and grasses. I heard a harsh, melancholy cry, 
and above, in the dusky air, a flight of great birds 
passed seaward in changing, hieroglyphic order. The 
keen line of the hills by sunset home seemed to melt 
away, to become vague. 

‘“ Then I saw the sky was blossoming in the north. 
Rose-gardens appeared there, with golden hedges and 
bronze gates, and the great purple wall caught fire as it 
grew leaden. The earth was lit again, but with un- 
natural jewelled colours; the palest light was sardonyx, 
the darkness was amethyst, and then the valley was 
aflame. Fire in the wood, the fire of a sacrifice 
beneath the oaks. Fire in the level fields, a great 
burning in the north, and vehement flame to the south, 
above the town. And in the still river the very splen- 
dour of fire, yes, as if all precious things were cast into 
its furnace pools, as if gold and roses and jewels 
became flame.”’ 

** And then? ”’ 

“Then the shining of the evening star.”’ 

“* And you,”’ said his friend, ‘* perhaps without know- 
ing, have told me the story of a wonderful and in- 
credible passion.”’ 

Julian stared at him in amazement. 

‘“* You are quite right,’”’ he said at length. 


THE HOLY THINGS 


The sky was blue above Holborn, and only one 
little cloud, half white, half golden, floated on the 
wind’s way from west to east. The long aisle of the 
street was splendid in the full light cf the summer, and 
away in the west, where the houses seemed to meet and 
join, it was as a rich tabernacle, mysterious, the carven 
house of holy things. 

A man came into the great highway from a quiet 
court. He had been sitting under plane-tree shade 
for an hour or more, his mind racked with perplexities 
and doubts, with the sense that all was without mean- 
ing or purpose, a tangle of senseless joys and empty 
sorrows. He had stirred in it and fought and striven, 
and now disappointment and success were alike taste- 
less. To struggle was weariness, to attain was weari- 
ness, to do nothing was weariness. He had felt a little 
while before that from the highest to the lowest things 
of life there was no choice, there was not one thing 
that was better than another, the savour of the 
cinders was no sweeter than the savour of the ashes. 
He had done work which some men liked and others 
disliked, and liking and disliking were equally tiresome 
to him. His poetry or his pictures or whatever it was 
that he worked at had utterly ceased to interest him, 
and he had tried to be idle, and found idleness as im- 
possible as work. He had lost the faculty for making 
and he had lost the power of resting; he dozed in the 
daytime and started up and cried at night. Even that 
morning he had doubted and hesitated, wondering 
whether to stay indoors or to go out, sure that in either 
plan there was an infinite disgust. 

When he at last went abroad he let the crowd push 
him into the quiet court, and at the same time cursed 
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them in a low voice for doing so; he tried to persuade 
himself that he had meant to go somewhere else. 
When he sat down he desperately endeavoured to rouse 
himself, and as he knew that all the strong interests 
are egotistic, he made an effort to grow warm over 
the work he had done, to find a glow of satisfaction 
in the thought that he had accomplished something. It 
was nonsense; he had found out a clever trick and had 
made the most of it, and it was over. Besides, how 
would it interest him if afterwards he was praised when 
he was dead? And what was the use of trying to in- 
vent some new tricks? It was folly; and he ground 
his teeth as a new idea came into his mind and was 
rejected. To get drunk always made him so horribly 
ill, and other things were more foolish and tiresome 
than poesy or painting, whichever it was. 

He could not even rest on the uncomfortable bench 
beneath the dank, stinking plane-tree. A young man 
and a girl came up and sat next to him, and the girl 
said: ‘‘ Oh, isn’t it beautiful to-day? ’’ and then they 
began to jabber to one another—the blasted fools! 
He flung himself from the seat and went out into 
Holborn. 

As far as one could see there were two processions 
of omnibuses, cabs, and vans that went east and west 
and west and east. Now the long line would move on 
briskly, now it stopped. The horses’ feet rattled and 
pattered on the asphalt, the wheels ground and jarred, 
a bicyclist wavered in and out between the serried 
ranks, jangling his bell. The foot-passengers went to 
and fro on the pavement, with an endless change of 
unknown faces; there was an incessant hum and 
murmur of voices. In the safety of a blind passage an 
Italian whirled round the handle of his piano-organ; 
the sound of it swelled and sank as the traffic surged 
and paused, and now and then one heard the shrill 
voices of the children who danced and shrieked in time 
to the music. Close to the pavement a coster pushed 
his barrow, and proclaimed flowers in an odd intona- 
tion, reminding one of the Gregorian chant. The 
cyclist went by again with his jangling insistent bell, 
and a man who stood by the lamp-post set fire to his 
pastille ribbon, and let the faint blue smoke rise into 
the sun. Away in the west, where the houses seemed 
to meet, the play of sunlight on the haze made as it 
were golden mighty shapes that paused and advanced 
and paused again. 

He had viewed the scene hundreds of times, and for 
a long while had found it a nuisance and a weariness. 
But now, as he walked stupidly, slowly along the 
northern side of Holborn, a change fell. He did not 
in the least know what it was, but there seemed to be 
a strange air, and a new charm that soothed his mind. 

When the traffic was stopped, to his soul there was a 
solemn hush that summoned remnants of a far-off 
memory. The voices of the passengers sank away, the 
street was endued with a grave and reverent expecta- 
tion. A shop that he passed had a row of electric 
lamps burning above the door, and the golden glow of 
them in the sunlight was, he felt, significant. The 
grind and jar of the wheels as the procession moved 
on again gave out a chord of music, the opening of 
some high service that was to be done, and now, in an 
ecstasy, he was sure that he heard the roll and swell 
and triumph of the organ, and shrill sweet choristers 
began to sing. So the music sank and swelled and 
echoed in the vast aisl—in Holborn. 

What could these lamps mean, burning in the bright 
sunlight? The music was hushed in a grave close, and 
in the rattle of traffic he heard the last deep, sonorous 
notes shake against the choir walls—he had passed 
beyond the range of the Italian’s instrument. But 
then a rich voice began alone, rising and falling in 
monotonous but awful modulations, singing a longing, 
triumphant song, bidding the faithful lift up their 





hearts, be joined in heart with the Angels and Arch- 
angels, with the Thrones and Dominations. He could 
see no longer, he could not see the man who passed 
close beside him, pushing his barrow and calling 
flowers. 

Ah! He could not be mistaken, he was sure now. 
The air was blue with incense, he smelt the adorable 
fragrance. The time had almost come. And then the 
silvery, reiterated, instant summons of a bell; and 
again, and again. 

The tears fell from his eyes, in his weeping the tears 
poured a rain upon his cheeks. But he saw in the 
distance, in the far distance, the carven tabernacle, 
golden mighty figures moving slowly, imploring arms 
stretched forth. 

There was a noise of a great shout; the choir sang 
in the tongue of his boyhood that he had forgotten: 


Sanct, Sanct, SAncr. 


Then the silvery bell tingled anew; and again, and 
again. He looked and saw the Holy, White and 
Shining Mysteries exhibited—in Holborn. 


ARTHUR MACHEN. 





THE CRAVING FOR PRINT 


I rancy that that curious tic, the craving for print, first 
began to afflict the human race in the last years of the 
Press-ridden, education-harried nineteenth century. 1 
did not myself chance upon a sufferer till the year 1900; 
but then I observed the craving in so developed a form 
that it must have been of some years’ growth. The 
afflicted person was an acquaintance of several months’ 
standing, a plethoric man of a placid temperament, who 
had once, so his intimates declared, been of an un- 
impeachable serenity. Now whenever he paid a visit 
to my rooms in the Temple he would at first talk in 
an uncomfortable, absent-minded way and fidget about 
the room. He did not seem to be quite under his own 
control, and I wondered whether he were in some 
trouble of money or the heart. -I had observed this 
fidgetiness and wondered what ailed him several times 
before I discovered its cause. Then one day I was 
watching him more closely, and I observed that when 
he picked up a book and opened it, his fidgetiness at 
once left him, and he was again a calm, unruffled man. 
After a glance at the print his ideas seemed to flow 
more freely, and he talked more easily. Now and 
again he seemed to refresh himself by a glance at the 
printed page. I thought I was on the track of some- 
thing new; and I watched him on two other occasions, 
knowing what to look for. On both occasions the 
same thing happened. Then I began to experiment 
upon him. I cleared my room of stray books, and 
when I next heard his knock I locked up the book- 
shelves and threw the newspapers lying about into 
the next room. His uneasiness was extreme; he 
fidgeted about the room, and his talk was halting 
indeed. I watched him with great interest. At last 
the uneasiness suddenly letc him; he sidled into an arm- 
chair by the fire, picked up from the hearth a piece of 
an advertisement of a mottled soap, torn from a news- 
paper, and read a few lines of it. It cleared his mind, 
and he talked easily. 

It seemed a rather absurd craving to assail a human 
being; and I supposed that my friend was exceptional, 
or that it might be pure fancy on my part. I thought 
little more of it for a while. Then one day I was taking 
tea with a lady; two or three other callers were there, 
among them a leading literary Englishwoman. The only 
piece of printed matter in sight was a paper devoted to 
women’s sports and dress and the portraits of the 
fashionable—the last kind of paper a literary woman 
cares about. Four times during the hour I was there 
the literary woman, apparently unconsciously, under an 
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impulsion, broke off her talk, rose, walked across the 
room, read a few lines of the paper, went back to her 
seat, and began talking again. There was no doubt 
in my mind that she had to, that the paper drew her 
to it. 

After that I began to look about me in earnest for 
signs of this craving for print. I found them every- 
where. Not only were literary folk affected by it, but 
to all seeming most intelligent people, and the bulk of 
the florid product of the board-schools. I observed 
that the people in trains, or omnibuses, or tram-cars, 
making their short journeys home to the suburbs after 
the day’s work, if they looked at all intelligent, seemed 
bound to strain their eyes in the bad light, poring over 
some ill-printed newspaper or some snappy snippets. 
More often than not the papers are morning papers, 
crumpled from having already been read. The readers 
all seem to suffer from the uneasiness which marks the 
craving; two friends meeting in a train seem no longer 
able to talk together with any ease without unfolding 
their papers and taking snatches of cheering print as 
they babble. Only the young men and maidens and 
middle-aged men seem so afflicted; the old people sit 
quiet with their thoughts, or they talk, or watcn their 
fellow-travellers. 

The worst of it was that I found that I suffered from 
ine craving myself. It was hard for me to sit quiet in 
an easy chair and smoke and muse. Always I wanted 
to be reading something, to be reading any trivial stuff 
rather than nothing at all. Then at last, having 
satisfied myself that there was really such a craving, I 
discussed the matter with my friends. Most of them 
had to admit that they did suffer from it, that they 
could not sit quiet and think, that this craving came 
upon them and they had to read. It did not matter 
much what they read, practically anything in the way 
of printed matter, circulars even, would stay the craving. 

Reading is without doubt an excellent thing; but it 
would seem that the modern excessive indulgence in it 
leads to a print habit which is quite as strong and, if 
anything, more deplorable than a drug habit. We 
seem to be spoiling our nerves and weakening our brain 
by excessive print-imbibing. I certainly find it very 
hard to break myself of the continual craving for print, 
to acquire the power of being able to sit quiet and just 
think; so do my friends. Yet the power of self- 
communion is a most valuable power. After all, 
though you get knowledge from books, you do not 
want to be always at them. The digestion of that 
knowledge and the wisdom which comes from it are 
only attained by letting it simmer in the under-self 
quietly, undisturbed by continuous additions. The race 
is losing that power; excess in reading is destroying it, 
and so preventing the attainment of wisdom. 


EDGAR JEPSON. 


BARBADOS: PAST AND PRESENT 


Ir is strange that in this age when the keenest interest 
is taken in reviving the spirit of the past, so delightful 
and lively a book as Ligon’s ‘‘ True and Exact History 
of the Island of Barbados ’”’ has not yet been selected 
as one of those old-world volumes, which are felt to 
be worthy of a re-edition.* The rarity of the work, 











*The full title-page of this delightful volume is as follows :— 
A TRUE & EXACT 
HISTORY 
of the Island of 
BARBADOS. 
ILLUSTRATED witH A Mapp or THe IsLaND, AS ALSO THE PRINCIPALL 
TREES AND PLANTS THERE, SET FORTH {N THEIR DUE PROPORTIONS 
& SwHAPes, DRAWNE OUT BY THEIR SEVERALL & RESPECTIVE 
Scates. ToGeTHER WITH THE INGENIO THAT MAKES THE SvuGaR, 
WITH THE Ptots oF THE seveRALL Houses, Roomes & OTHER 
PLACES, THAT ARE USED IN THE WHOLE PROCESSE OF SUGAR-MAKING ; 
viz., THE GRINDING-ROOM, THE BoyYLING-ROOM, THE FILLING-ROOM, 
THe CurRING-House, Stit-nouse & Furnaces; 
All Cut in Copper. 
By Richard: Ligon, Gent. 
; LONDON. 
Printed for Humphrey Moseley, at the Princes Arms, in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, 1657. 





no doubt, precludes the general reader from perusing 
its quaint pages, but those to whom this happy privi- 
lege has fallen cannot but have been struck with the 
freshness of style, the power of vivid description, and 
the interesting glimpse into the seventeenth century, 
which the writer displays and affords. 

Ligon’s book appears to have been written for the 
most part in Upper Bench Prison, to which he was 
committed on his return to England from the West 
Indies. We are not aware of the nature of the offence 
for which Ligon was thus treated, nor would it be 
pertinent here to seek it. If we vouchsafe the matter 
a word at all it must be one of self-congratulation xt 
the misfortune which caused the imprisonment, for it 
is more than likely that it is to this enforced period of 
leisure that we are indebted for the existence of the 
book itself. 

Those were troublous times in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Society was broken up by the 
factious tendencies of the hour, and law and order 
were frequently set at defiance by open rioting and 
pillage. It was in one of these outbreaks that Ligon 
lost all the worldly goods that he had ‘‘ goten by the 
painfull travells and cares’’ of his youth, and he 
resolved, old man though he was, to set out for 
foreign parts. His friends endeavoured to dissuade 
him from his purpose, but he confronted them with 
the proverb: ‘‘ Need makes the old wife trot.’’ 
Accordingly we find him taking advantage of the offer 
of a friend to accompany him to the Caribbees and 
setting sail from the Downs “in the good ship called 
the Achilles, a vessel of 350 tunnes,’’ upon the 16th 
June, 1647, two years before the establishment of the 
Commonwealth. The account given of the voyage, 
being the result of close observation, is full of interest, 
though some of the conclusions he arrives at to explain 
certain phenomena are, to our more enlightened selves, 
not a little grotesque and ridiculous. In describing 
the phosphorescence which would delight him of a 
night-time as it played on the water about the ship, he 
thus accounts for it: 


In the Ayer, Rough hard bodies meeting with one another, by 
violent stroakes, Rarifie the Ayer so as to make fire. So here, the 
ship being of a hard substance and in a violent motion, meeting 
with the strong resistance of the waves (who though they be not hard, 
yet they are rough by reason of their saltnes), doe cause a light, 
though no fire; and I may guess that that light would be fire were 
it not quencht by the sea in the instant it is made: which in his own 
Element hath the greater power and predominancie. 


In Ligon’s time a large increase in the popula- 


tion of Barbados was due to the civil war 
which raged in Great Britain. Many individuals, 
to save themselves from total ruin, migrated 


thither as refugees with as much hard cash as they 
could hurriedly realise, until affairs at home should 
become more tranquil. But the largest additions to the 
white population at that period were contributed by the 
Christian slaves. No less a number than 7,000 persons, 
who were taken prisoners at the battle of Worcester in 
1651, ‘‘ were sent to London, and sold as slaves to the 
plantations of the American Isles.”’ 

The voyage to Barbados occupied two and a half 
months, including a short stay at one of the Cape 
de Verde Islands. Upon his arrival Ligon found 
so fierce a scourge was raging in the place—probably 
an epidemic of yellow fever—that the living were 
sometimes unable to bury their dead. It is a matter 
of wonder that any were alive, for not only were 
dead bodies thrown into the mangrove swamp near to 
which the small town was situated, but it seems that 
the people were accustomed to drink of the water 
which there accumulated : 

A town ill situate (says Ligon) . . for the ground being 
somewhat lower within the land than the sea-banks are, the spring 
Tides flow over, and there remains. making a great part of that 


flat a kind of bog or Morasse, which vents out so loathsome a 
savour as cannot but breed ill blood. 
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This, then, was the original site of Bridgetown, the 
present capital of Barbados, then known as “the 
Bridge—for that a long bridge was made at first over 
a little nook of the sea, which was rather a bog than 
sea.’’ Here were the taverns, kept by Mr. Jobson and 
jane Fuller, to which the planters were wont to resort 
occasionally for a fish dinner, or maybe to seal a bar- 
gain, upon a purchase of slaves or cattle, in “‘kill- 
devil,’’ since known as rum.* Here also foregathered 
the rough, hardy, daring sailors, men whose own 
fathers had sailed under Drake and Raleigh—who, as 
Froude says, ‘‘ went out across the unknown seas, 
fighting, discovering, colonising, and graved out the 
channels, paving them at last with their bones, through 
which the commerce and enterprise of England has 
flowed out all over the world.’’ Here were landed 
barrels of salted meat and fish, tools for clearing and 
cultivating the thickly-wooded island, servants, and 
slaves; and moving amongst the busy throng might 
have been seen the camels and asses employed to carry 
their pack-loads to the plantations inland. ‘‘ Neither 
the voluptuous man who thinks the day not long 
enough for him to take his pleasures, nor the sleepie 
man who thinks the longest night too short for him 
to dreame out his delights, are fit to repose and solace 
themselves upon this Iland.” 

It was the intention of Ligon’s friend to have settled 
in Antigua, but owing to various causes he changed 
his mind, and decided that it would be better to buy a 
made plantation in Barbados than by trying his fortunes 
in a less developed country, ‘‘ to indure all hardships 
and a tedious expedition of what profit or pleasure may 
arise in many years’ patience.’’ Ligon nowhere defi- 
nitely tells us who amongst his fellow passengers was 
the friend whom he accompanied, but we suspect him 
to have been a Colonel Modiford, who now comes upon 
the scene.¢ This gentleman met at the house of Mr. 
Philip Bell, then Governor, a certain Major William 
Hilliard, ‘‘ an eminent planter of the Iland and a Coun- 
cellor who had long been there, and now was desirous 
to sucke in some of the sweet ayre of England.”’ Here 
was an opportunity of making the desired investment. 
In a month’s time a bargain was concluded whereby 
Modiford, for the sum of £7,000, was to manage the 
estate and receive half the profits. The plantation had 
in it 500 acres of land: 
with a faire dwelling-house, an Ingeniot plac’t in a room of 400 

* foot square: a boyling house, filling room, Cistern, and still-house : 
with a Garding house of 100 foot long and 40 foot broad; with 
stables, Smith’s forge, and rooms to lay provisions of Corne and 
Bonavist; houses for Negroes and /ndian slaves, with 96 Negroes 
and: three /ndian women, with their children: 98 Christians, 4 
Cattle for worke; 8 milch Cowes, a dozen Horses and Mares, 1 
Assimigoes§ In this plantation of 500 acres of land there 
was imployed for sugar somewhat more than 200 acres; above 80 
acres for pasture, 120 for wood, 20 for Tobacco, 5 for Ginger, as 
many for Cotton-wool, and 70 acres for provisions; viz., Corne. 
Potatoes, Plantines, Cassavie, and Bonavist; some few acres of 
which for fruit; viz., Pines, Plantines, Milions, Bonanoes, Guavers, 
Water Milions, Oranges, Limons, Limes, &c., most of them onely 
for the table. 


In the description of the plantation the first feature 
which strikes our notice is the mention of 120 acres of 
wood. It is difficult for one who knows the Barbados of 





* About the year 1650 the planters re-named “ kill-devil,” calling it 
“‘Rumbullion,” from which we get the present word “Rum.” “ Rum- 
bullion” is an old Devonshire word meaning uproar or rumpus. Many of 
the foremost planters at that time came from Devonshire. An old writer 
cone :—" The chiefe fudling they make in the Island is Rumbullion, alias 
kill-devil, and this is made of suggar canes distilled, a hott, hellish, and 
terrible liquor.” 


_ t It may be of interest to note in this place that Colonel Modiford soon 
proved himself to the Barbadians to be a man of parts. In 1650 we find 
him solsiog 2 regiment for the protection of the Governor, who was sus- 
cted of belonging to the Independents. Two years later his house had 
me the headquarters of the Parliamentary faction, and in 1660 he was 
appointed Governor of the Island. Under these circumstances it is 
strange that in the following year he should have beem selected amongst 
six other gentlémen who, for having remuined faithful to His Majesty 
during the Revolution, were raised by Charles II. to the baronetage; yet 
Schomburgk, that careful historian, tells us that this was so. Modiford 
finally became Governor of Jamaica in 1663. 


tIngenio was the term used to denote a sugar factory; it was borrowed 
from the Spaniards along with the art of making sugar. 
§ Assinigo, or Asinego is from the Spanish asmico, a little ass. 





to-day to conceive that its first settlers found it'a densely- 
wooded island—not mere scrub and brushwood, but 
tropical forest, full of magnificent trees with lavish pro- 
fusion of creepers, orchids, and ferns. ‘‘ The woods 
were so thick, and most of the trees so large and 
massie as they were not to be falne with few hands.’’ 
Along the leeward side of this wood we may hazard 
the conjecture that the ‘‘ faire dwelling-house’’ was 
built; close by, the estate buildings; a little farther off, 
upon the other side of these, the *‘ houses for Negroes 
and Jndian slaves.’’ Nearer to the dwelling-house may 
have been the habitations, ‘‘ made of sticks, withs and 
plantine leaves,’’ of the twenty-eight Christians. A 
word must be said of these unfortunates, and their 
status and sufferings are best described in Ligon’s own 
words: 

The slaves and their posterity, being subject to their masters for 
ever, are kept and preserv’d with greater care than the (Christian) 
servants, who are theirs but for five years according to the laws of 
the Iland. So that for the time the servants have the worser lives, 


for they are put to very hard labour, ill lodging, and their dyet 
very slight. 


They were of all classes, from the English Royalist 
officer to the wild kilted Kelts of the north of Ireland. 
Clergymen even were to be found amongst them. 
There were Scots, too, who had fallen into the hands 
of the Roundheads at the battle of Worcester, and, 
later on, the failure of Monmouth’s Rebellion was the 
cause of a further contribution to their number. 
Carlyle tells us that such numbers were thus sold into 
bondage by Cromwell that the practice gave rise to the 
coining of an active verb—‘‘to barbadoes you.”’ It 
seems that the custom was to send them down in 
batches, men and women together, to the ports of 
London, Plymouth, and Bristol, there to await the next 
ship bound for the ‘‘ American Isles.’”’ During the 
passage, which lasted from six to eight weeks, they 
were kept locked up beneath deck amongst horses and 
cattle. If unfortunate enough to survive the voyage, 
a worse fate awaited them upon arrival. Ligon thus 
describes the scene: 


Upon the arrival of any ship that brings servants to the Iland, 
the Planters go aboard, and having bought such of them as they 
like, send them with a guid to his Plantation, and being come. 
commands them instantly to make their cabins, which they not 
knowing how to do, are to be advised by other of their servants 
that are their seniors, but if they be churlish and will not show 
them, or if materials be wanting to make them cabins, then they are 
to lie on the ground that night. 


On the following day these poor wretches were called 
out at six o’clock in the morning to work till six in the 
evening, with two hours interval at midday. The 
overseers by whom they were commanded treated them 
with the greatest severity. ‘‘ Truly,’’ says Ligon, ‘‘ I 
have seen such cruelty there done to servants, as I did 
not think one Christian could have done to another ’’— 
a strong statement, all things considered. It is not 
surprising, under these conditions, to find that these 
white bond-servants occasionally became desperate and 
formed conspiracies to revenge themselves upon their 
masters. Such an uprising was devised in 1649* : 


A day was appointed to fall upon their masters and cut all their 
throats, and by that means to make themselves not only freemen, 
but Masters of the Iland. And so closely was this plot carried, as 
no discovery was made till the day before they were to put it in 
act. And then one of them, either by the failing of his courage, 
or some new obligation from the love of his Master, revealed this 
long plotted conspiracy, and so by this timely advertisement the 
Masters were saved; Misttne Hothersall (whose servant this was) 
sending letters to all his friends and they to theirs, and so one to 
another, till they were all secured. 


Eighteen of the leaders were summarily executed. the 
reason for making so many examples being that they 
found them “‘ so haughty in their resolutions.”’” What 
a splendid picture of pride and desperation! 





*Schomburgk calls this insurrection a rising of the African slaves, 
but it can scarcely be doubted that Ligon, who was on the spot at the 
time, is correct in stating it to have m a conspiracy of the white 
servants. The mistake is the less excusable as Schomburgk refers to Ligon 
as his authority. (Hist..of Barbados, p. 267.) 
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A considerable number of the descendants of the 
white slaves still exists in Barbados, although they are 
rapidly dying out. Their chief occupations now are 
fishing and shopkeeping. In Barbados they are oppro- 
briously known as “‘ Red-legs.’’ This word has acurious 
origin. It appears to have been originally applied as 
a nickname by the settlers in Ulster to the kilted 
natives of the country, and the term accompanied such 
of those individuals as were transported by Cromwell. 
At the present day, however, it is indiscriminately used 
to denote anyone belonging to the class of poor whites. 

Amongst other produce of the fruit garden Ligon 
mentions the pine. It is noteworthy that this fruit 
was apparently grown to perfection at that time, and 
without difficulty. In later years its cultivation in 
Barbados has been almost entirely given up, a few 
private efforts only being made to raise it for the table. 
Ligon was an epicure of no mean order, and the pine 
was, of all the tropical fruits that came under his acute 
notice, the one which most took his fancy. He devotes 
no less than two pages and a quarter to the description 
of its appearance and flavour. As a gastronomist he 
takes rank with Charles Lamb, whose delineation of 
the same fruit may not inaptly be placed here, side by 
side with that of our author, so similar are they. 
Lamb’s rhapsody on the pine is introduced into his 
Essay, ‘‘ A Dissertation on Roast Pig,’’ its character- 
istics presenting certain distinctions from those of the 
succulent porker: 


Pine-apple is great. She is indeed almost too transcendant—a 
delight, re not sinful, yet so like to sinning, that really a tender- 
conscienced person would do well to pause—too ravishing for 
mortal taste, she woundeth and excoriateth the lips that approach 
her—like lovers’ kisses, she biteth—she is a pleasure bordering on 
pain from the fierceness and insanity of her relish—but she stoppeth 
at the palate—she meddleth not with the appetite—and the coarsest 
hunger might barter her consistently for a mutton-chop. 


Says Ligon: 


As you taste it, you finde it in a high degree delicious, but so 
milde, as you can distinguish no taste at all; but when you bite a 
piece of the fruit, it is so violently sharp, as you would think it 
would fetch all the skin off your mouth; but before your tongue have 
made a second triall upon your palat, you shall perceive such a 
sweetness to follow as perfectly to cure that vigorous sharpness; 
and between these two extremes, of sharp and sweet, lies the relish 
and flavour of all fruits that are excellent, and those tastes will 
change and flow so fast upon your palat, as your fancy can hardly 
keep way with them, to distinguish the one from the other; and this 
at least to a tenth examination, for so long the Eccho will last. 


Ligon was one of those versatile men for whom 
nothing—not even the most trivial daily incident—was 
without importance. The world has known many 
such; men whose great breadth of sympathy has been 
their chief obstacle to success; men who, if they could 
have concentrated their minds upon narrower fields, 
might have made permanent reputations. Our author 
is equally at home in describing the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane and its manufacture into sugar, as he is in 
giving a minute account of the flora and fauna of the 
island. He is a combination of architect, sportsman, 
financier, epicure, poet, draughtsman and physician. 
Take him as architect, he notices all the defects in the 
houses he visits, and for remedy gives a detailed de- 
scription of a perfect dwelling-house for the tropics. 
As Apicius, he gave the inhabitants a specimen-taste of 
his proficiency ; ‘‘ and they were all much taken with it, 
and in a week everyone was practising the art of 
cookery.’’ He also instructed both Mr. Jobson and 
Jane Fuller, the keepers of the Bridge Taverns, in the 
art of dressing fish. We are even taken to the back- 
kitchen, and shown how a turtle should be butchered— 
a paragraph which we cannot refrain from quoting at 
length, so whimsical and gruesome is it: 


When you are to kill one of these fishes, the manner is, to lay 
him on his back on a table, and when he sees you come with a knife 
in your hand to kill him, he vapours out the grievousest sighes that 
ever you heard any creature make, and sheds as large tears as a 
stag, that has a far greater bodv and larger eyes. He has a jovnt 
or crevis, about an inch within the utmost edge of his shell, which 











goes round about his body, from his head to his tail, on his belly 
side, into which joynt or crevis you put your knife, beginning at the 
head, and so rip up that side, and then do as much to the other; 
then lifting up his belly which we call his Califee, we lay open his 
bowells, and taking them out, ‘come next to his heart, which has 
three distinct points, but all meet above where the fat is, and if you 
take it out, and lay it on a dish it will stir and pant ten hours after 
the fish is dead. Sure, there is no creature on Earth nor in the Seas, 
that enjoyes life with so much sweetnesse and delight as this pose 
fish = 7 urtle; nor none more delicate in taste and more nourishing 
than he. 


After three years’ residence Ligon fell sick, and for 
some months fluctuated between life and death. When 
sufficiently recovered he took horse down to the 
Bridge, and engaged a passage on a ship bound for 
England: 


and so, being ready to set sayle, mvselfe and divers other Gentlemen 
embarkt, upon the fifteenth of April, 1650, at twelve o’clock at 
night; which time our Master made choice of, that he might the 
better passe undescri’d by a well known Pirate, that had for many 
dayes layne hovering about the Iland. to take any ships that traded 
for London, by vertue of a Commission as he pretended from the 
Marquesse of Oenend. 


By this manceuvre they managed to elude the vigi- 
lance of the marine highwayman; but the voyage was 
yet to be fraught with perils that had indirectly well- 
nigh deprived us of this book. A Portuguese sailor at 
the wheel, who was ‘“‘ not well verst in the English 
tongue,’’ misunderstood an order, and ** so steered the 
ship so neer the winde that she came upon her 
stayes, which caused such a fluttering of the sayles 
against the masts (the wind being extream violent) as 
they tore all in pieces ’’; for the sails were rotten, the 
ship having been fifteen months away from England 
trading on the Wes: Coast of Africa. Provisions ran 
short, and to such a plight were they reduced that the 
idea of sacrificing one of their number was seriously 
entertained; but at last—and there is not a prettier 
passage in the whole book: 


A little Virgin, who was a passenger in the ship, stood up upon the 
quarter deck, like a she-Worthv. and saia, ‘hat if They would be 
rul’d by her, she would not onely be the Contriver, but the acter of 
our deliverance. At whose speech, we all gave a strict attention, 
as ready to contribute our —: to all she commanded; which was, 
That the Ship Carpenter should make a Distaffe and Spindle, and 
the Saylers combe out some of the Occome; with which instruments 
and materials she doubted not but to make such a quantity of thread 
as to repair our then useless sailes: which she agenediingly did, and 
by her vertue (under God) we held our lives. 


We wish we could further trace the fortunes of this 
brave little Virgin. 

But, alas, for the vicissitudes of human life! Ligon 
only escaped the perils of the sea to be cast, upon his 
return to his native land, into prison. Let us hope that 
his friend, the Bishop, had sufficient influence to 
eventually procure his liberation, and that he was left 
to spend the remainder of his years in peace. 


F. R. B. 
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By Dorotny Bussy. (Duck- 


FLANKED on either side by a Corot and a Rousseau, the 
one example of Delacroix’s work that is accessible to 
the London public—the execution of Marino Faliero, 
in the Wallace Collection—is but little noticed, and 
probably less talked about. When people of crushing 
superiority bore you by asking have you seen one 
thing, or what do you think about the other, it is a 
useful picture, this one of Delacroix’s, to retort upon 
them. For Mrs. Bussy is quite right in saying that 
Eugéne Delacroix is little more than a name in Eng- 
land; and English people when they are at the Louvre 
generally skip the later French pictures—there are so 
many others to see. 

Frankly, we do not think there is ever, or, at all 
events, in the near future, likely to be a vogue for 
Delacroix in England. He is too serious; and the 
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English are so serious themselves, or take themselves 
so seriously, that they do not look for seriousness 
beyond the Channel. To France they go for cham- 
pagne—but not for stout and bitter. To France they 
go for week ends or for inspiration; but for the solid 
framework of their artistic constitution they are true 
to their Academy and the Trustees. There is some- 
thing flimsy in the very sound of a name like Dela- 
croix, as compared with those of Tadema or Her- 
komer, Solomon or Goetze. 

In a little book of 120 pages, however, Mrs. Bussy 
has presented an appreciation of Delacroix and his 
work which need frighten nobody, and will certainly 
please anyone who takes the slightest interest in the 
subject of painting. ‘‘ We do not propose,’ she says 
in her preface, ‘‘to do more here than put before the 
reader some gleanings from the abundant material 
that already exists.’ But the larger the field for 
gleaning, the more difficult the task, not of filling a 
given number of pages in one of the volumes of a 
series, but of selecting what is most fit for inclusion 
within a small compass; it is certainly very well and 
very charmingly done, and the seventeen illustrations 
are as useful as illustrations ought to be, but so often 
are not. 


The High Tops of Black Mount. By the MARCHIONESS 
OF BREADALBANE. (Blackwood.) 


Tuis book is written in a manner most pleasantly 
appreciative of the numerous fascinations of the finest 
of all British sports. Lady Breadalbane is herself a 
keen stalker, and introduces us in the first place to her 
initial efforts, when “‘ stag fever’ so completely over- 
came her that on one occasion a fine ‘‘beast’’ was 
allowed to walk placidly by without a shot being fired, 
cwing to the lady’s utter inability to bring the sights 
ty bear upon him. It was a phase, familiar to many 
a beginner, which quickly passed, and it is evident that 
before long the lady was more deadly with the °303 
than most stalkers of a sterner sex can ever boast that 
they become. We are not sure, however, that, in 
discussion of the comparative merits of the old Express 
rifles and the smaller modern bores, the author gives 
sufficient credit to the flatter trajectory of the latter 
weapons. The stories of the killing of a great stag of over 
twenty stone and of a splendid eighteen-pointer—the 
latter not a very heavy beast for his head—are told with 
a zest which gives the reader a real thrill. Other sides 
of the sport are touched with equal appreciation—the 
beauty and grandeur of the scenery of the forest, which 
Lady Breadalbane loved, and evidently knew, so well; 
the humours of the famous McLeish, and the pathos of 
the lonely life of the stalkers in the great glens. One 
specimen of the dour responses of McLeish is well 
worth quoting. He had been indulging in a long argu- 
ment in the Gaelic (and who that has stalked does not 
know how exasperating it is, when deer are in prospect 
and one is eager to hear the opinion of the professional 
as to the chance of a shot at a “‘ suitable,’”’ or a ‘‘ shoot- 
able,”’ beast, to have to listen to the unending and 
unintelligible Gaelic in which the head stalker discusses 
each aspect of the case with the gillies ?) at which Lady 
Breadalbane, at length wearied out of all patience, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Pray do talk English, McLeish; I cannot 
understand a word you say in Gaelic.’’ ‘It is a pity 
you had not learnt such a useful thing before taking to 
the hill,’’ was McLeish’s dry rejoinder. Now and then 
Lady Breadalbane, in her appreciation of the great 
scenery of that splendid country, comes out with some 
fine thoughts, as: ‘‘I think David, the Psalmist, must 
have loved the high tops and solitary places, and under- 
stood the wonderful things of the deep seas, for he tells 
us how God ‘ bringeth forth the clouds from the ends 
of the world . . . bringing the winds out of His 
treasures.’’’ One really does seem to view the divine 





alchemy of cloud and mist as one stands on the high 
teps to which the stalking takes one. 

The illustrations, from photographs chiefly, deserve 
a word of praise, showing—as well as a photograph 
can hope to show it—the character and beauty of the 
scenery. 


Pope Adrian IV. The Lothian Essay, 1907. By 
J. Duncan Mackie. (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell.) 


AN essay written for a University prize seems to be 
on a somewhat different plane from ordinary literary 
work. It may or may not be brilliant and interesting, 
or excellent in style, showing promise for the future. 
But we imagine that it must show evidence of good 
hard work—a condition which this book certainly ful- 
fils, especially in the comparison of many different 
authorities, in points more or less controversial. The 
story of Nicholas Breakspear’s parentage and birth- 
place near St. Albans; the Pope’s struggle with 
Frederick Barbarossa; the fate of Arnold of 
Brescia; the vexed question of the Bull ‘‘ Landabili- 
ter,’’ by which Adrian is alleged to have granted 
Ireland to the King of England—these and other like 
matters are well worked out and judiciously treated. 
Mr. Mackie has made a very careful study of the Pon- 
tificate of the only Englishman who has filled the 
Papal See. As an historical monograph, his essay is 
full of information; as a biographical sketch, it is, we 
fear, a little dull, and lacking in interest. 


FICTION 


The Shadow of the Unseen. By Barry Patn and 
James Biytn. . (Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 


Ir we had been diverting ourselves by arranging im- 
probable collaborations we could hardly have devised 
a more piquant union than this between the talented 
authors of *‘ Eliza ’’ and ‘‘ Juicy Joe.’’ It is the more 
to be regretted, therefore, that the resulting volume is 
hardly a success, for we find in it neither the broad 
humour of Mr. Barry Pain nor the forcefulness of Mr. 
James Blyth. We feel that the authors want to make 
our flesh creep, but a quantity of uncompromising 
dialect and a witch of Drury Lane solidity have failed 
to achieve this desirable effect. As a matter of fact, 
the authors appear to have a dread of encouraging our 
belief in the supernatural, and they make haste to 
explain away their very mild horrors in a very annoying 
manner. When we are looking for thrills we do not 
wish to be chilled with such dull scientific facts as the 
laws of heredity and personal magnetism, and we can- 
not find that in any way this work merits its very 
proper title. 






















































Vanity. By Paut and Victor MarGueRItTTe. Trans- 
lated into English by K. S. West. (Chatto and 
Windus, 6s.) 


Tuis is the latest work of the brothers MM. Mar- 
gueritte, whose distinction it is to make the novel a 
vehicle of moral exposition. ‘‘Vanity’’ is an exposition 
by fiction of the modern dominance of the lust for 
money and power, and the degradation which follows 
in their train. Taking the Brevier family, as repre- 
sentative of the wealthy bourgeois class, the thesis 
is elaborately worked out in the career and character 
of each of its various members. In its deadly serious- 
ness, in its pitiless analysis, and its sudden statement 
of some realistic little detail the book is characteristi- 
cally French. It is not a pleasant group of characters 
whose lives are laid bare before us, and the skill with 
which their emotions, thoughts, and actions are re- 
vealed is somewhat discounted by the too apparent 
didacticism of it all. The translation from the French 
has been excellently done. 
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Through Life unto Death: The Story of a Tragedy. 
By Grorce Louis. (Routledge, Ltd., 6s.) 


Tue event round which this story circles is the erup- 
tion of Mont Pelée and the devastation of Martinique, 
which Mr. Louis visited shortly after the disaster. 
The book has a Greek god-like hero, whose rowing 
and generalship had won the Boat-race for his Uni- 
versity. The heroine is a beautiful girl with shell- 
like ears, tendril curls, and deep red-gold hair of the 
hue which the old Venetian masters loved to paint. 
Beyond these facts the present reviewer refuses to 
say anything, as quite frankly and humbly he con- 
fesses that he has not yet succeeded in finishing the 
book, which he calculates contains 235,000 words in its 


470 pages. 


The Human Element. 

ley’s, 6s.) 
In chapter eight of this novel the heroine rises in her 
anger and indulges in an eight-page oration of roughly 
two thousand words on the attitude of the Church of 
England towards divorce. The clergyman to whom it 
is addressed is naturally a little dazed by the time that 
the dinner-bell cuts it short, and we are afraid that the 
ordinary reader of novels will be reduced to a rather 
similar condition by ‘‘ The Human Element,”’ which is 
rather a condemnation of the effect of the English 
divorce laws on the wives of unfaithful husbands than 
a novel. It is to the credit of the author that he (or 
she) succeeds in holding the reader’s attention with 
decidedly unpromising materials, and he shows a gift 
for characterisation that might be profitably displayed 
in the development of a lighter theme. But as it 
stands the book is crude. 


By Rosert Herriot.  (Sis- 


The Love Story of Giraldus: A Romance of the 
Twelfth Century. By AtLitce CUNNINGHAME. 
(Francis Griffiths, 6s.) 


WE do not know whether Miss Cunninghame bases 
her story on any particular legend; she gives us no 
clue, but calls her work ‘‘a romance,’’ which sug- 
gests that it is original. Her unfortunate adoption 
of the narrative form, always dangerous, but especially 
so when the narrator is supposed to be a monk of the 
twelfth century using the language of his day, makes 
the book very heavy reading. Long pages of monkish 
soliloquy, in which such words as “‘ methinks,” “‘ per- 
chance,”’ “‘ oft-times’’ play a large part, are damping 
to the spirits of the most painstaking reader. Poor 
Giraldus, with all his misfortunes, is neither more nor 
less than a bore, and the book is but one more instance 
of the fact that a very pretty legend often makes a 
dreary novel. 


The Genteel A.B. 
Richards, 6s.) 


In this book are narrated the mighty deeds on land and 
sea of Bill Chasemore, a sailor in the merchant service, 
and, as the night-watchman who recounts the stories of 
his hero loves to tell you, a thorough gentleman; one 
who uses Florida water two thousand miles from land 
and talks like a duke in a penny novelette, with an 
added snap of his own. The watchman has sailed with 
Bill often enough to know, and we had not listened to 
his salt and rugged speech very long before we accepted 
Bill Chasemore, with his gentility and his amazing 
adventures, as a magnificent institution, and were 
desirous of extending our gratitude to Mr. Dawson 
for permitting us to make his acquaintance. Through 
these pages Bill, beloved of all women, splendidly 
attired, ready of speech, and of unfaltering courage, 
marches with the assured success of the hero of a fairy 
story, and we can only gaze and follow him breath- 
lessly. The watchman himself is a very human figure, 
and there is something gracious in his proud admira- 


By A. J. Dawson. (E. Grant 









tion for his hero, while about all his yarns there lurks a 
sense of the white beauty of sailing ships and the power 
of the sea. We are glad to note that the closing pages 
of the book suggest the possibility of our hearing more 
of the adventures of Bill Chasemore on some future 
occasion. Meanwhile, we must be content with read- 
ing Mr. Dawson’s admirable collection of sketches 
again. 


The Explorer. By Wrtit1am Somerset MaAuGHam. 
(Heinemann, 6s.) 


TuIs is essentially a serious book. There is none of 
the charming flippancy of ‘‘ Lady Frederick” to be 
traced in ‘‘ The Explorer,’’ but there is the deep under- 
standing of human nature, and the power of making 
that understanding ‘‘tell’’ that assured Mr. 
Maugham’s success as a dramatic author. He has 
talent, and he also has the gift for using that talent 
to the best advantage. ‘‘ The Explorer’’ may be 
described as a “‘ solid’? work in the sense that it is 
carefully constructed and conscientiously written, but 
it is not a book to be hurried over and skipped. It 
is not for those readers whose name is legion and who 
flit through a novel, resting just long enough on every 
fifth page or so to extract just enough of the plot to 
enable them to keep pace with the births, deaths, and 
marriages of the various characters. It must be read 
as it is written, seriously and carefully. 





DRAMA 
THE REVIVAL OF “ARMS AND 
THE MAN” 


« 


‘*‘ anti-romantic’’ comedy 
Arms and the Man was revived on Monday last at 
the Savoy and proved a striking success. The story of 
the play is too familiar to need retelling. One was 
struck, when seeing it acted, with the impression that 
its success was chiefly romantic. In vain Mr. Bernard 
Shaw strives to fight against the universal laws of 
human nature. His chocolate-cream soldier is one of 
the most romantic figures conceivable, his entry on to 
the scene is dramatic, his attitude throughout the first 
scene is a purely romantic attitude, veiled under a slight 
mask of cynicism, and the conclusion of the play is 
utterly and hopelessly romantic. The part of Sergius 
Saranoff appeared to the writer of this note much less 
convincing on the stage than in print. Mr. Granville 
Barker was not at his best in the part which does not 
seem suited by his voice or his method. Mr. Robert 
Loraine, as Bluntschli, on the other hand, has never 
had a part which suits him better and his performance 
was admirable, and Miss Lilah McCarthy looked and 
acted the ultra-romantic part of Raina superbly. Miss 
Auriol Lee did well as Louka, though it is a detestable 
and tiresome part intended to illustrate one of Mr. 
Shaw’s astonishingly wrong-headed theories that a ser- 
vant must either be a bad servant or a person of 
despicable character, and the same criticism may be 
applied to Mr. James Hearn’s performance of the 
equally detestable Nicola. The dialogue is, of course, 
full of good things, and the play went on to the accom- 
paniment of a ripple of not too boisterous laughter. 
It is the sort of play one would recommend to a 
beginner in Mr. Shaw’s works. He is not trying to 
preach more than a very little, the dialogue is witty and 
amusing, and there is a strong romantic interest, while 
the end of the play is the traditional fairy storv end. as 
far as the hero and heroine are concerned. The 
comedy should achieve a real popular success, in addi- 
tion to the success it already enjoys among those clever 
people (including Mr. Shaw) who have been deceived 
into thinking of it as an anti-romantic comedy. 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW’S 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE ALBIGENSES 


To the Editor of THe AcADEMY 


Sir,—Surely Mr. Machen’s article, ‘‘‘ Consolatus’ and 
‘Church Member,’ ”’ is calculated to give a very erroneous idea 
of the instinct out of which grew the wonderful civilisation of 
Provence in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

It is true that the Puritan attitude would seem to call for 
some assumption such as the Albigenses boldly made when 
they declared the visible universe to be the work of the Devil. 
But Mr. Machen is unfair when he implies that the Albigensian 
heresy produced in Provenge a hypocrisy of belief and conduct 
akin to that which (I am told) exists in Nonconformist Eng- 
land. The hypocrisy was only apparent; although it is pro- 
bable that the Albigenses went even farther than the Puritans 
in their negations of good, in the severity of their moral code, 
and certain that the Courts where they were honoured lived 
in flagrant contradiction to this kind of belief. There is a 
sufficient explanation: The knights and ladies of Provenge 
used the Albigenses as ‘‘ educators.”” They reversed the 
Nihilism of the sect by an ingenious process and discovered 
thereby a justification of their gay affirmative civilisation. So 
Nietzsche used Schopenhauer. All values became relative. 
Blake, too, held visible Nature to be the work of the Devil, 
and yet was able to declare, ‘‘ All that lives is holy,” and to 
proclaim the marriage of Heaven and Hell. Such theories are 
dangerous, and Provence found them so; but she lived out her 
life, bravely and openly, to the end. The Puritans flourish. 


J. M. H. 
December 23. 


{[Mr. Machen writes: “I quite agree with your correspon- 
dent J. M. H., and I trust that I did not give anyone the 
impression that Provence during the twelfth century was as 
unpleasant as Salem in the seventeenth century. Yet Pro- 
testantism and Albigensianism are growths from one stock ; 
and perhaps the differences between the two heresies are 
differences of race and climate. Add to the parent heresy that 
** dourness ’’ is latent in the Anglo-Saxon; add also east wind 
and a savage land: the rest is Salem as described by Haw- 
thorne.’’] 


‘SPOKEN LATIN 
To the Editor of THe AcAaDEmMy 


Sir,—I have just read your note on the matter of spoken 
Latin, which refers to what I said on this subject at the 
Headmasters’ Conference. It gives me satisfaction to find 
that you deplore the disuse of spoken Latin; but you have 
somewhat misapprehended our practice in this school. We 
speak both Latin and Greek regularly, at first on certain 
common and familiar subjects, later, on any subjects: thus in 
the sixth form an author may be read, explained, and dis- 
cussed without the aid of English at all. This is not always 
done, nor exclusively; but we find that in proportion as the 
English is properly studied in English hours, it is possible to 
dispense with English in the hours given to foreign languages. 
We did not wait for the birth of a favourable “ Zeitgeist ”’ 
before organising this; if we had we should still be waiting. 
I quite agree with you that spoken Latin has a value of its 
own apart from the study of literature; but we use it as a 
means, all the same. It would take too long to explain either 
method or reasons in your columns; but I may refer to Mr. 
W. H. S. Jones’s ‘“‘ Teaching of Latin ’’ (Blackie). 

W. H. D. Rous. 

December 29. 


EXIT ALGERNON 
To the Editor of THe AcapEemy 


Sir,—Some few weeks ago I had the honour of receiving, 
from Lord Curzon of Kedleston, an unsolicited communication, 
in which he spoke of me “as the recognised custodian of the 
monuments of famous men.”’ In a subsequent letter the great 
ex-Viceroy of India expressed himself as follows : 

Will you allow me to say that the work which you 
voluntarily undertake in calling the attention of a heedless 
age to the memorials of the past, and in pleading for 
accuracy of thought, reference, and recollection, seems to 
me a very valuable one, and I hope you will not give 
it up. 








Deeply gratifying as these words are to me, coming as they 
do from so illustrious a man as Lord Curzon, I nevertheless 
do ‘* give it up.”’ I might not have done so, had I received 
better and worthier treatment from the hands of the Press. As 
it is, I herewith take my final and irrevocable leave as a cor- 
respondent to the newspapers. The remaining years of my 
life will be solely and entirely devoted to my profession as a 
musician and composer, in which capacity I will now endea- 
vour to become a great Englishman. 

ALGERNON ASHTON. 

December 31. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—It is doubtless a disappointment to many cultured men, 
bearing the name of librarian, who are readers of THE 
AcaDemy, to notice the uninformed remarks which appear upon 
the first page of this week’s issue. Unfortunately, the 
average librarian—perhaps justly—considers it infra dignitatem 
to reply to such mischievous tirades, and, in consequence, the 
unreflecting part of humanity is left believing that you know 
what you are talking about. But emphatically you do not, 
and as a large number of people have the same muddle-headed 
idea of public libraries—a fact which may console you—I think 
it well to point out the error of your ways. First, then, there 
are no such things as “ free” libraries, although there are 
** public ’’ libraries. A rate-supported, civic library is not 
“‘free’’ any more than are the public highways, parks, or 
other institutions administered by municipalities. The 
Libraries Acts of 1892 contain no mention of “ free ’’ libraries ; 
and these institutions are not charities, but are intended for 
all grades of people. The scheme, which you say is new to 
you, by which the reader who at present demands only bad 
fiction shall be compelled to take a book of another class, is 
ingenious and impossible. It is merely a distortion of the idea 
of the special non-fiction or student’s ticket, issued by all 
modern public libraries, on which readers.so desiring may 
borrow a work other than fiction in addition to the work 
borrowed on the ordinary ticket. Your remarks about assistant 
librarians are quite unwarrantable. I believe that, as a class, 
these young men are intelligent, enthusiastic, and well 
educated. Do you expect them to wear depending from their 
necks placards with the legend ‘‘ Please ask me to compile a 
scheme of reading for you’’? You doubt their ability to give 
advice on any general scheme of reading, and you compare 
their intellectual capacity with that of a railway booking 
clerk. Allow me to remark that your hurried purchase of a 
third-class railway ticket through a pigeon-hole from a man 
whose sole conversation with you is ‘‘ Thank you,”’ does not 
give you sufficient data for estimating the intellectual calibre 
of a railway clerk. The modern “ efficient ticket clerk,” as 
you call him, is a man, generally speaking, who has been 
trained in librarianship at the London School of Economics, 
London University, and is certificated by the Library Associa- 
tion. I suppose you have heard of the Library Association? 
The assistant librarian is a professional man, often with a wide 
knowledge of literature, not merely pure, but technical and 
scientific as well, and quite capable of giving direction as to 
the best approach to many subjects through books. But he 
does not inflict his services unasked upon every comer; good 
breeding would resent such a proceeding. If, however, a 
reader is too shy to ask for what the librarian is so ready to 
give, does the blame rest with the latter? If you can give 
chapter and verse for your statement that a reader once with- 
drew a whole set of Dumas from a library on one ticket, I shall 
be inclined to doubt my own conviction that it is a mere 
fabrication; otherwise, not. Equally absurd is the statement 
that another reader withdrew books on tickets for every one of 
his family, including children in arms, in order to supply him- 
self with fiction for a week-end. Most public libraries have 
an age limit of fourteen years or thereabouts, and such 
borrowing is manifestly impossible. If it were not so, no harm 
would be done; a man may as well read ten novels as one, and 
the tirades against novels are, as you know perfectly well, 
mere hypocritical nonsense. Your zeal for the improvement 
of the newsroom is touching. This part of the library is a 
fungus growth, never intended by the founders of the public 
library movement. Many librarians deplore its existence; they 
know perfectly well that it is responsible for half the odium 
cast upon public libraries. The legitimate sphere of the library 
is that of literature, and by no manner of reasoning can the 
average newspaper be included in it. Librarians are merely 
doing their best with a room that libraries would be vastly 
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better without. I trust, sir, that I have reduced you to a state 
of due humility, and that your square-bracketed remarks will 
not be confined to questions of my politeness, but rather to 
matters of fact. 

W. C. Berwick SAYERS. 


December 30, 1907. 


[Mr. Sayers appeals to us not to rebuke his manners, but to 
deal with his facts. The only definite statement he makes in 
his letter is that there are no such things as free libraries. He 
subsequently explains away his quibble by showing that he 
confuses the meaning of the words “ free ’’ and “‘ charitable ”’; 
but, in any case, Mr. Sayers must have heard of the Cripple- 
gate and West City Free Libraries, which are content to 
describe themselves in this manner on a catalogue that lies 
before us. Mr. Sayers finds our scheme (which was given 
with reservations) impossible, but he gives no reasons. Our 
comment on the intellectual equipment of assistant librarians 
was supported by personal experience, and we have also tested 
the intelligence of railway clerks. Dumas and his sub- 
ordinates are said to have produced twelve hundred volumes, 
so we also do not think it likely that any reader withdrew a 
‘* whole set” of his works from a public library. But the 
students’ tickets which Mr. Sayers mentions, and a rule that 
exists in the library in question, which permits a reader to 
withdraw the whole of a book in volumes on one ticket, com- 
bined with the use of a judicious number of tickets issued to 
other readers, renders the feat we mentioned (which we know 
to have been performed) easily surpassable. We are glad to 
hear that most public libraries have an age limit, but there is 
nothing to prevent the transferring of tickets, and Mr. Sayers 
makes but a lame defence of the, present condition of ‘* news- 
rooms,’”’ to adopt his elegant terminology. With the more 
intemperate sections of Mr. Sayers’ letter, his final plea for 
mercy prevents us from dealing, but it occurs to us that the 
Library Association should take courtesy into consideration 
when granting their certificates.—Ep.] 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—I have no doubt that Mr. Machen would use his 
sharpest weapons if it came within his range or humour to 
deal with the class to which I belong; but I, nevertheless, 
delight exceedingly in his uncompromising writing on the sub- 
ject of religion. I would, indeed, that he would let the 
Stiggins host have a little of the neglect and indifference that 
are so wholesome for them; and he gravely wrongs an 
innumerable company of decent Stigginsites, who are little 
affected by the antics of their pastors and masters. I rubbed 
my eyes when I read Mr. Clutton-Brock’s ‘‘ Other Point of 
View,”’ and learnt that “‘ Liberalism ” is to save the world, 
and that the ‘‘ good Liberal’s ’’ dreams are of this world trans- 
figured by political effort, somewhere within its ‘“ flaming 
ramparts ’’—-whatever they may be. It is a happiness that 
“conservatism ’’ may be used as a term free from political 
meaning, since the party that bore it have adopted other names. 
It is perhaps a pity that the like good fortune has not yet 
fallen to “‘ Liberalism.’’ I remember that, in the ardour of 
youth, I once defined a Liberal policy as being that which was 
worthy of a freeman; but, alas! I have lived to see active 
Liberalism covering so motley a host, and employing policies 
and practices so mean, that the word is almost odious to me. 
Its associations seem to me to bar it out from the regions to 
which Mr. Clutton-Brock applies it. 

May I suggest that neither in the high sacramental views so 
powerfully upheld by Mr. Machen, nor in the sweet reason- 
ableness of Mr. Clutton-Brock’s political new earth, is the 
future happiness of the world to be looked for. Neither is 
universal enough. I have found no need for any doctrine of 
original sin—I can make enough at home—nor has a personal 
Devil had any known influence on me. I will certainly not 
yield my spiritual guidance to any priest, whether with 
apostolical succession or without; nor do I hanker after the 
** Liberalism ’’ which, I gather, would seek to establish as its 
ultimate aim the making the best of both worlds. This has 
already been highly detrimental to one great religious body, 
whose prophet predicted that his Methodism would teach his 
followers how to accumulate wealth. 

But have we not heard that it is possible to be in the 
world and not of it (in the sheer worldly sense), and that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is within us. Along the lines of personal 
relation to, and union with, God, and of altruism with regard 
to our neighbour lies the march of the generations who will 
yet make a new heaven and a new earth. 





The Sacramentalist and the good Liberal are undeniably in 
this progression; but they are but minorities of minorities at 
the best, and they will merge themselves in nobler and ampler 
faiths—their very names may be forgotten—before the goal is 
reached. 

This Kingdom of Heaven is universal as the vital air, and 
is indeed a spiritual atmosphere. I see no reason why the man 
of any faith may not belong to it. It is the essence of the 
teaching of Him who spoke as one having authority, and it 
may embrace, consciously or unconsciously, the right-hearted 
of every faith. 

How much we owe you, sir, for letting these things be 
written of in THe Acapemy. I feel a great indebtedness to 
Mr. Machen, and I owe something withal to Mr. Clutton- 
Brock. 








S. H. 
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The Best Tonic 


For the restoration of energy and vitality; the 
relief of mental and nervous exhaustion, im- 


paired digestion or appetite, there is no remedy 
so beneficial as 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
(Non-Alccholic.) 
It is a scientific and carefully prepared prep- 
aration of the phosphates that provides the tonic 
and nerve food needed to improve general health. 


If your chemist does not have it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old Street, London, E. C, 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 
EVERY FRIDAY. TWOPENCE. 
EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 





The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by 
means of a weekly review of current thought and activity as they are 
expressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines and books, and to put 
on record the ideas and activities which make fur iciigious, political 
and social progress. 





What SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 
says of PUBLIC OPINION: 


Dear Mr. Parker, 

I cannot but congratulate you on that 
excellent paper, PUBLIC OPINION, which I 
read regularly. You have a journal of great 
influence and usefulness. 

Yours truly, 


GILBERT PARKER. 





PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Book- 
stall, or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the 
United Kingdom for 10s. 10d., and to any place Abroad for 13s. per 
annum. Orders should be addressed to PUBLIC OPINION, 
30 and 31 Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. Specimens 
free on application. 
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STEVENSONIANA 
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The best and most complete English and French Texts on 
parallel pages and finely illustrated with 31 Etchings after 
Leloir, 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


Published at £2 8s. net, for 25/-. 
Postage 1/2 








Books for Private & Public Libraries 


FOR PRESENTATION, 
Including STANDARD WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE, 
THE FINE ARTS, SCIENCE, TRAVEL, and SPORT. 


New Catalogue will be sent free on application, and all 
Books can be ordered direct or through your local bookseller. 


All are New as published, in the Publishers’ original 
bindings, and at very low prices. 


JOHN GRANT, Wholesale & Retail Bookseller 
31 GEORGE IV. BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 




















MODERN ARGENTINA: the E! Dorado of 
With Notes on Uruguay and Chile. By W.H. KoEsBEL. 1 
ag aT Just ready. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt-top, 12s. 6d. 


THE. DICKENS CONCORDANCE. 
pendium of Names and Characters aud principal places mentioned in all 
the Works of Charles Dickens. Containing t a List of the Works, 
secondly a Summary of Chapters in each book or pamphlet, and thirdly 
a complete Alphabetical Index of names, with the title of book and 
number of chapter quoted. By Mary WILLIAMS. Just ready. ‘Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net ; by post, 3s. 10d. 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION 
OF THE HUMAN BODY. A Manual of the Therapeutics of 
Exercise. By EUGEN SANDOwW. With a Foreword by Sir ARTHUR 
Conan DoyLe. Demy 4to, cloth, profusely illustrated, price 12s. 6d, 
net. With a Manikin. 


JOHN BULL’S ARMY FROM WITHIN: Facts, 
Figures and a Human Document from one who has been."' through the 
mill."’ By Ex-Sergeant-Major ROBERT EDMONDSON. Crown} 8vo, 
cipth, 6s. net. 
LOVE LETTERS -OF .HENRY -Vill. TO ANNE 
BOLEYN. With an Introduction by LADBROKE BLACK. | Feaps 8v0, 
paper, 6d. net; ‘cloth, Is; net. 


NEW FICTION at 6s. 
THE ANCHORAGE. The Story.of a New Zealand Sheep Farm. 
By W. H. KogBEL. 
ea | Ase Ung WAY. .A Romance of the Cotswolds. 


THE on \ONIOLES OF BERTHOLD DARNLEY. 


Edited by WILKINSON SHERREN. 

The Atheneum says: *‘He-has a Hoffmanesque imagination . . . worthy dl a place in 
every literary museum. Vital. poignant,-with flashes of extraordinary observation. 

re DOWN THE AVENUES. ; 


RUTHERFOORD SKEY. 


Being a tol 





Love | IN LONDON. } 


y A. ST. JoHN ADCOCK 


‘THE’ LOVE STORY OF GIRALDUS. 


By ALICE CUNNINGHAME, 


London: FRANCIS ahaa « 34 Maiden =Y Strand, W.C. 














EAGLE INSURANCE C0 


1807-1907 





CENTENARY 








LIVES 











Head Office: 
79 PALL MALL, 


LONDON, S.W. 








YEAR 








ANNUITIES 





CITY—41 THREADNEEDLEST,., E.C. 

Branches—Eagle Insurance Buildings, in 

BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, LEEDS, 
MANCHESTER 








The Surplus disclosed at the Valuation (1902) produced an average Cash Bonus of 30 per cent. of the 


Premiums paid during the Quinquennium ; being a return of one and a-half Premiums. 
The Company's Debenture Policies, with Guaranteed Benefits, afford an attractive form of Insurance in the 


Non-Participating Class, at very moderate rates. 


APPLY FOR XXth CENTURY PROSPECTUS, SHOWING SIMPLE AND LIBERAL 
CONDITIONS. 
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